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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


The Court and Reign of Francis the First, King of 
France. By Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. 8vo, Bentley. 
Tue natural talents and literary industry of Miss 
Pardoe no one could wish to question, and the success 
of her writings show that her mé/ier is quite equal to 
the general tastes and demands of the times, Clever, 
fearless, and fluent, she dashes on, a very Bayard in 
petticoats; and where she does not conquer, she 
makes, at least, a deuce of a stir, and what with the 
mélée, the glittering, the noises, the bustle, (her own 
included,) and the movement, the reader ceases not to 
go along with his ever-confident guide, participating 
in her spirit, that nothing can be mistaken in her 
course or views. It is a grand quality in popular 
writers, never to doubt. It creates a general impres- 
sion of their infallibility, and sic volo, sic jubeo, is by 
far a more masterly style of carrying your points, 
than begging the question or suggesting that you 
may be liable to error. And some writers, especially 
the critical, assume this superiority from sheer im- 
pudence, aud the calculation of the powers of that 
endowment; whilst others, without any extraordinary 
overplus of arrogance, fall into it from habit, imita- 
tion, or a want of sense to weigh their own defi- 

ciencies. 

We do not mean to apply these remarks to Miss 
Pardoe. We rather like her feeling of Sufficiency, 
and are quite sure that in it lies much of the secret 
of her literary repute. Were she ‘ duberous,” or 
given to pros and cons, she would not have taken 
such.ghold on the public as she has done by her 
decisive tone, which really frightens one from daring 
to fancy that she can be otherwise than an Oracle, 
approaching to omniscience. ‘This reflection has 
struck us very forcibly on perusing the present work, 
one of the liveliest, most gossiping, and (except in 
the warlike details) entertaining books we have met 
with of the sort. We say advisedly “ of the sort,” for 
Wwe cannot but think it to be of a description totally 
different from what the author asserts it to be. What 
her ideas of Historical Facts are, we cannot compre- 
hend ; we can only say that, in our judgment, Zvan- 
hoe, Brambletye ffouse, the Admirable Crichton, 
Kenilworth, Henri Quatre, and a hundred other peb- 
lications, called “ Romances of History,” are most of 
them as truly, and many of them more historical, than 
this performance, which, as a Romance of History, 
is delectable reading; but, as Authentic History, an 
egregious misnomer, Yet the preface states :— 

“It was with the witty and accomplished Mar- 
guerite de Valois, his sister, that the taste originated 
of perpetuating by the pen the current of passing 
cireamstances ; and it is to her example that posterity 
8 indebted for that courtly cacoethes scribendi by 
Which the annals of subsequent reigns have been so 
greatly enriched. 

“Tn this paucity of authentic detail has consisted, 
ts I was aware that it must do, the great difficulty of 
my task; but, as I resolved not to insert a single in- 

cident into the Work for which I had not competent 
rai the court scenes scattered throug! the 
blowing pages may all be accepted as facts; and the 
reader will be enabled from them to form his own 
pe ma of the claim which Francis I. could arrogate 

unself of being considered as the chivalric monarch 
par excellence,” 

Pr estimate of “competent authority” is at all 
» and in all cases, a difficult one; but Miss 
the wd reeere never to have hesitated, but accepted 

. 48 she found it, and swallowed the animal, 

) horns, hoofs, tail and all. Every tale of the 
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amours of Francis affords the most striking proofs of 
this. Thus, when Madame D’Estampes came to 
supersede Madame de Chateaubriand, (whose seduc- 
tion, &e., could not be penned in more romantic 
style,*) we are told :— 

“ The favour of Mademoiselle de Heilly increased 
daily; and became at length so undisguised, that 
the Countess de Chateaubriand, reluctant as she 
was to admit the truth even to herself, began to 
apprehend that her influence over the fickle mind 
of the monarch was lost for ever. * * as 

“The Countess trusted to old associations to win 
back her royal lover, but she had miscalculated the 
nature of the profligate monarch; those very 
memories ensured her failure. In vain did she re- 
mind him that for his sake she had abandoned 
home, and husband, and child; his retort was 
ready :— 

“*But, Madame, that was years ago. . Time 
must long ere this have plucked the sting from so 
great a sacrifice.’ 

“*T have loved you, Sire ;’ persisted the former 
favourite, while the tears rained down her pale 
cheeks unchecked, for she remembered the early 
effect of those tears; ‘as sovereign was never loved 
before,—not for your crown—not for your proud 
name—but wholly for yourself; and I have loved 
you devotedly and entirely, 

“¢Not entirely, Madame ; you forget the admiral.’ 

“<¢ How, Sire!’ exclaimed the Countess indig- 
nantly; ‘because it amused me to sport with the 
harmless vanity of M. de Bonnivet, would you 
make a crime of my thoughtless gaiety ?’ 

“ By no means;’ said the king drily; ‘ whatever 
others may have done. But all this is idle, 
Madame. Of what do you complain? Have I 
forbidden you the court? Have I failed in courtesy 
to one of the fairest ornaments of my circle? 
Surely you are unreasonable.’ 

“*T am answered, Sire;’ said the Countess, with 
a profound salutation and a sinking heart; ‘I have 
detained your majesty too long.’ 

“Francis replied by a bow as ceremonious as her 
own; and Madame de Chateaubriand, after hesitat- 
ing for a moment as if to assure herself that all was 
indeed over between them, slowly withdrew from 
his side, and was lost in the crowd with which the 
saloon was filled; while the king, wearied by a 
scene in which he could not fail to feel that le had 
acted an ungenerous part, hastened to the side of 
Mademoiselle de Heilly, in order to overcome his 
annoyance.” 





* Hler very inmost thoughts and springs of action are 
unfolded as if the author had held a lantern to her heart 
and mind. “On the return of the court to Amboise, Madame 
de Chateaubriand was welcomed with especial courtesy by 
Louise de Savoie, who had already ascertained the feelings 
of her son towards the young and brilliant stranger, whose 
eyes were even thus early learning to forget the use of tears; 
and whose cheek flushed, perhaps, but no longer burnt, 
under the gaze of the king. The heart soon loses its bloom 
beneath the language of flattery ; Frangoise had a sovereign 
at her feet; the atmosphere of a licentious court was around 
her, and evil advisers at her side; while a deeply-rooted 
terror of the resentment of a husband whom she had un- 
wittingly offended, unhappily combined with these to dazzle, 
bewilder, and subdue her. She still trembled, but she did 
not turn away from the abyss which yawned before her eyes. 
Suspected by the man on whom she had lavished all the 
affection of her girlhood; and separated from her infant, 
whose purity might have enfelded her as with the wings of 
an angel, and saved her from herself, she sickened at her 
utter helplessness; and at length forgetting all, save her 
own vacuity of heart, and dreading lest in some moment of 
exasperation her husband should brave the anger of the 
king, and immure her once more in his ancestral castle, 
with himself as her sole companion, she yielded to the dis- 
honour which had been prepared for her, and added another 
to the list of those victims whom the licentiousness of 
Francis had already sacrificed to his selfishness,” 





We should like to consult the “ competent autho- 
rity” on which this “ Fact” is to be received as His- 
tory ; and still more the next, or where the king and 
his mistress, riding out alone, have their entire con- 
versation fully reported, as if either of them had com- 
municated this most secret intrigue, (vol. i. p. 252,) 
where the favourite worms out the Connetable de 
Bourbon, and gets her brothers appointed to the 
highest offices in France. Here, however, are the 
particulars :— 

“Tt was during a hunting-party in the forest of 
Bussy, when, fatigued and heated with the chase, 
Francis reined up his panting horse beside the palfrey 
of the young countess; and with one hand caressing 
its silken mane, received with a fond smile her whis- 
pered compliments upon his prowess, that this great 
and eventful change was fated to be arranged. Long 
as she had meditated upon it, and anxious as she had 
become to insure its success, a certain timidity” had 
hitherto restrained her from entering formally upon 
the subject; but on this occasion, a single question 
from the enamoured monarch liberated her at once 
from her difficulty. ‘They were alone, and secure for 
a time from all interruption ; the hunt having led the 
whole of the royal suite to another and a distant 
quarter of the forest; the sunlight fell in living 
mosaics upon the mossy turf, when the quivering 
leaves afforded it a momentary passage; and the low 
sweet wind, as it wandered past, swept the long 
ringlets of the countess almost to the cheek of her 
companion as he leant towards her. 

“*Onthe faith of a gentleman!’ exclaimed Francis; 
‘you have followed the hunt bravely to-day, and have 
shamed many a cavalier, who will nevertheless vaunt 
of his prowess at the banquet erewhile. But where 
were your thonghts, ma mice? I could not watch 
them as I did your bright eyes, and your slender 
figure.’ And he looked tenderly in her face, as though 
he already anticipated the flattering answer. 

“*¢T peed surely not inform your majesty that they 
were, as ever, fixed upon yourself; but, alas! not 
with undivided happiness ;’ said the lady. 

“*And why so?’ demanded the king abruptly: 
‘ These are strange words from the lips of Frangoise 
de Foix.’ 

“«¢ They are, Sire; but they are at least truthful. 
Are you not all the world to me? And can I reflect 
upon any possible injury to your august name without 
dismay ?’ 

“¢You speak in enigmas, Madame; I scarcely 
know you in this new character, Explain your 
meaning, and let us once more understand each 
other.’ 

““< My duty is obedience ;’ said the beautiful coun- 
tess, as she suffered her large lustrous eyes to rest for 
a moment upon the hand which was still planged 
amid the mane of Iter palfrey, and then raised them 
timidly and tearfully to the face of the king; ‘ With 
your image was blended that of the Connétable de 
Bourbon.’ 

“* Ha! our good cousin Charles de Montpensier ;’ 
smiled Francis; ‘ and what of him, fair dame ?’ 

“* Simply, Sire, that your royal favour has rendered 
him too arrogant for the subject of such a master 
and that I have certain advices from Milan, which 
lead me to suspect his loyalty. Already the most 
wealthy and powerful noble of France, he las nothing 
to anticipate at home; and lis ambition is no seeret.’ 

“ Francis started, and sat erect in lis saddle. 

“¢The duchy of Milan;’ pursued the countess; 
‘would be a tempting exchange for the sword of Con- 
nétable; and M. de Bourbon has already secured the 
hearts of bis vice-regal subjects.’ 

“ © Ha, indeed!’ exclaimed her listener vebemently; 
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‘is itso? In good truth this must be looked to. 
But in whom can we trust, if Charles de Montpensier, 
whom we have raised to the highest dignity in the 
realm, turn traitor to our interests 2” 

“* One for wkom your majesty has done less ;’ said 
Frangoise steadily; ‘One who still remembers at 
whose hands he holds his favour; and who has 
already afforded proof both of iis loyalty and his de- 
yotion.’ 

“¢True;’ replied the king thoughtfully, and with 
a moody brow; ‘doubtless there are many such in 
our good kingdom of France ; but the choice will be 
no easy one. Besides, Marguerite loves Bourbon 
like a brother, and will reproach me should I offer 
him an affront.’ 

«The loss of the Milanese would be an affront to 
your majesty which no reproach could reach;’ re- 
torted the favourite. 

“*On the faith of a gentleman, you are right, 
madam!’ almost shouted Francis, who was stung to 
the very core by the bare supposition of such an in- 
dignity; ‘The Connetable shall be recalled. And 
now, since you have become a counsellor, and plunged 
into the stormy sea of state affairs, you must complete 
your work, and help me to select his successor.’ 

** Your majesty has not forgotten Ravenna?’ asked 
the countess with her most sunny smile. 

“The eye of the young king brightened. ‘Ha! I 
read the meaning of that fair plotting face. No, ma 
mie, I have forgotten neither Ravenna, nor the brilliant 
services of your brother; but you should also re- 
member that he is already a Marshal of France.’ 

““¢The Duke de Bourbon is Constable ;’ said the 
countess boldly; ‘ and, like Lautrec, owes his dignity 
to your majesty.’ ; 

“© Why! you have suddenly become as uncompro- 
mising as Duprat himself!’ laughed Francis, as he 
touched her cheek lightly with his fringed glove ; 
‘Enough, however, for the present; this shall be 
considered,’ 

“<You will not consult the duchess, Sire?’ asked 
Frangoise anxiously. 

“‘Notif you forbid it; but here come the hunt, 
with de Guise and Fleuranges in the van. Ha! on 
the faith of a gentleman, they have Jost their quarry !’ 

“¢ And I my cause, Sire—the first which I have 
ever undertaken. Pardon me; I overrated my in- 
fluence with your majesty.’ And the spoilt beauty 
burst into tears, half of mortification and half of dis- 
appointment, 

“Francoise! exclaimed the young king, hurriedly 
extending his hand, which she clasped in her slender 
fingers; ‘dear Frangoise, dry your eyes, or yon will 
unman me. Your cause iswon. Lautrec shall have 
the Milanese.’ 

“The countess had no time for thanks. In another 
instant all the sportsmen were grouped about the 
king, the plumes of their hats mingling with the 
manes of their horses, as they were respectfully with- 
drawn; the details of the unsuccessful hunt were 
rapidly given: and then, with tightened reins, the 
whole noble party galloped back to Chambord. 

“Francis redeemed his pledge.” 

The preceding scena and colloquy to which we 
have alluded, is not more preposterous for Historical 
writing than capital for the diction of Romance. 

We trust it will be visible that these criticisms do 
not impugn the work as it really is, but simply as it is 
not and what its @#uthor pretends it to be. The 
French materials, from which alone she could gather 
the greater part of her statements, are not of an order 
to supply philosophical or speculative, and far less 
authentic History. We are all aware of the nature 
of that class of literature of which Marguerite de 
Valois set the example—scandals, recriminations, in- 
ventions, suppositions, misrepresentations, exaggera- 
tions, falsehoods, tu quoques, mots, calembourgs—all 
the slip-slop of court memoirs. You might as well 
try to weave a linen web ont of gossamers, as History 
out of such filaments. Still Miss Pardoe’s con- 
clusions, so inimical to the romance-character of 
Francis I., may be better founded and more correct 
than her data:— 

“ Never, perhaps, did the reign of any European 





sovereign present so many, and such varying phases. 
A contest for empire, a captive monarch, a female 
regency, and a religious war; the poisoned bowl and 
the burning pile alike doing their work of death amid 
scenes of uncaleulating splendour and unbridled dissi- 
pation; the atrocities of bigotry and intolerance, blent 
with the most unblushing licentiousness and the 
most undis; uised profligacy ;—such are the materials 
offered to the student by the times of Francis I.” 

As in her Life of Louis XIV., the author sets out 
with a retrospect of preceding years, and gives a 
smart preliminary sketch, in the same manner as the 
body of the work, of the reign of Louis XII., and 
then attacks her main subject. Her style may be 
estimated by what we have already quoted, but we 
will add an extract or two in justice to a composition 
of this character :— 

“The young king so sooner found himself at liberty 
to regulate his own studies, than he laid aside all 
books, save those chivalrous romances in which, from 
his earliest boyhood, he had delighted, and upon 
which he sought to model his own character. Nor 
was it long ere he infected all the young nobles about 
his person with the same extravagant and romantic 
fancy. The Knights of the Round Table became the 
models of the French courtiers, and the palace of 
Charlemagne their ideal habitation; while the beauties 
of the court eagerly welcomed a state of society in 
which they were outwardly worshipped as goddesses, 
despite the concealed contempt which the frailties of 
too many among them might induce. Moreover, 
Louise de Savoie, who idolized her son, and was 
proud of his personal beauty and accomplishments, 
in order to retain her power over his mind, encou- 
raged him in every caprice which could flatter his 
vanity, or consolidate her own influence; and she, 
consequently, offered rather furtherance than objec- 
tion to a puerile ambition beneath the dignity of a 
great monarch, who soon learned to consider animal 
courage as the highest virtue to which a sovereign 
could attain; and to neglect the more important 
tactics of modern warfare, while he attached an undue 
value to mere personal prowess. 

“ Nor was this vital mistake in the field compen- 
sated by prudence in the internal economy of the 
nation; for, already constitutionally enamoured of 
whatever was magnificent and striking, the favourite 
studies of Francis lel him to suppose that all minor 
considerations should give way before the regal state 
by which it was his passion to surround himself; a 
fatal error, which was destined to be expiated by his 
subjects; while, in order the more thoroughly to 
embody the personage of his excitable imagination, 
he taught himself to believe that a monarch who was 
also a true knight should neither give battle, nor 
retreat before a superior force. His leading ambition 
was to be at once a great king and a preux chevalier; 
courteous and liberal towards the other sex, and ab- 
solute with his own. To him the members of the 
national parliaments, the most powerful of his no- 
bility and the bulk of his people, were alike as re- 
garded his sovereign will and rule; he admitted no 
opposition to his power, recognised no right of opi- 
nion save his own, and brooked neither dissent nor 
delay when once his pleasure was made known. 

*“ These were sufficiently dangerous elements in 
the nature of one called at so early an age to govern 
a great nation; but the redeeming quality of Francis 
was an elevation of character that led him to emulate 
both the physical and moral heroism of which he had 
made his idol; and thus, his very errors wore an 
aspect of kingly splendour, which dazzled even those 
who were capable of appreciating their danger; and 
which has subsequently served as their palliation with 
the majority of his historians,” 

In the compilation of the warlike portions Miss 
Pardoe is neither so lucid nor graphic :— 

“In the meantime Francis had continued quietly 
but diligently to strengthen the forces requisite for 
his intended expedition. While he himself left Paris, 
and took up his abode at Amboise, his army was 
gradually advancing tothe frontiers of Dauphiny. It 
consisted of a band of ten thousand lansquenets, 
raised in Germany by the Sire de Sedan, and the 








Duke of Suffolk ; six thousand foot, furnished by the 
Duke de Gueldres; and a like number levied in Gas- 
cony and Languedoc by Pietro da Navarro, whom the 
ingratitude and bad faith of the King of Spain had 
driven into the service of France; four thousand 
volunteers ; two thousand five hundred lances; 
strong body of artillery, which had already been sent 
forward to Lyons; and six thousand Gascon foot. 
soldiers, led by Pietro da Navarro, who had formerly 
commanded the Spanish infantry ; composing alto. 
gether an army of between thirty and forty thousand 
men.” 

There were not two Pietros da Navarro, yet here 
we have the Dromios, or rather the one rolled into 
two by a mere careless repetition. 

But in the midst of all these things we must not 
forget Mr. James’ admirable novel, nor the biography 
of Bayard, nor half a dozen other publications, which 
have had the start of our anthor on this ground; and 
therofore we pass over the well-known stories of 
Francis’ love and patronage of literature and arts, and 
conclude with Miss Pardoe’s well-written finale :— 

“ He received the sacraments of the church; and 
his persecutions of the Protestants had apparently 
convinced him so thoroughly of his own salvation, 
that he expired peacefully, while the ashes of his vie. 
tims were still floating between earth and heaven. 

“To say that he died unregretted would be to 
assert a fallacy. Too many interests were interwoven 
with his existence to render such an event possible. 
He had, moreover, during the later period of his life, 
laboured to replenish the national treasury ; in which 
attempt, despite the enormous outlay consequent upon 
the various wars that he had undertaken, and the ex- 
pensive character of his court, in which to the last 
he introduced no retrencliment, he had so far sue- 
ceeded as to bequeathe to his successor the sum of 
four hundred thousand crowns. But his death was 
not accompanied, like that of Louis XII., with the 
tears and regrets of his subjects. Three great events 
alone had signalized his reign—the victory of Marig- 
nano, the restoration of literature, and the struggle 
which he had sustained against Charles V. 

“And what had been the actual result even of 
these ? The glory of Marignano had been quenched 
at Pavia; at which period his reign, as affected his 
own greatness, may well be said to have terminated; 
for his after-triumphs were all inconsequent and 
valneless. He never again hazarded his persontl 
safety in an open engagement, although he was 
rigorous in his punishment of those through whose 
errors or want of courage he failed in the accomplish 
ment of his designs ; and it was therefore the nation 
which fought, and bled, and suffered, not its sovereign. 
Heinvited learned men to his court; lured them thither 
by the brightest prospects and the most.extravagent 
promises; and then, not content with disappointing 
the hopes that he had raised, not only ceased to en 
courage them when they no longer ministered to his 
own gratification and that of his favourites, but even 
persecuted them for their religious opimions, and 
abandoned them to the stake, to the rack, and to the 
anathemas of a bigoted priesthood. 

“That he maufully met, and boldly opposed, the 
usurpation of Charles V. is quite true; but to = 
abiding benefit had he turned this opposition: t 
had been throughout rather a personal struggle than 
a great question of national policy. Charles was tlie 
only sovereign of whose prowess he was jealous, o 
whose supremacy wounded his pride alike _- 
sovereign and as asoldier. He had expended ii 
lions, and sacrificed a fearful amount of — 
only to leave his kingdom to his-son as he = 
ceived it from his predecessor. He had gained ™ 
territory, secured no advantage, realized no oo 
It is certain that he had driven the conqueror of 
many, Asia, Africa, and Turkey from his king . 
but it must also be remembered that he had been A 
able to arrest his march even to the very neighbou 
hood of his capital. ' 

“ While the king was in the last agony, the dst 

° . . * was él 
phin, who, whatever might be his failings, him ft 
dowed with a depth of feeling which caused ii . 
the moment to forget all his real or imagined wr0 
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cast himself in a fit of bitter grief upon the bed of his 
wife; while Catherine de’ Medici herself, seated upon 
a low stool, remained with her face buried in her 
bands, like one utterly oppressed by sorrow; and did 
not reply to his lamentations by a single syllable. 
There were, however, other watchers i that spacious 
room, as anxious although less absorbed than either 
the future sovereign or his wife. The one was Diane 
de Poitiers, who, with flashing eyes and hurried step 
traversed the floor, listening to every sound, and 
awaiting from moment to moment the announcement 
which was to make her a queen in all save the empty 
name; and the other was the Count d’Aumale, the 
friend and favourite of the dauphin, who in his impa- 
tience, repeatedly passed from the chamber of the 
dauphiness to the ante-room of the dying king; ex- 
claiming in an accent of undisguised triumph from 
time to time; ‘ The lady-killer is going!’ 

“Francis finally expired on the 31st of March, 
1547, and was buried with a magnificence far sur- 
passing anything which had yet been witnessed in 

rance; eleven cardinals assisted at his obsequies, 
and the ceremony extended over two-and-twenty days, 
The bodies of his two sons, the dauphin Francis and 
Charles Duke d’Orleans, were conveyed to St. Denis 
together with his own; and Henry II. succeeded to 
the vacant throne.” 

We have only to repeat, that though this is no 
History, it is an exceedingly pleasant production 
relating to very extraordinary persons, manners, and 
times, 








YOUNG ENGLAND. 
Ernest Vane. By A. Baillie Cochrane, M.P. 
Colburn. 

A pecutiar and “ talented” work was to be expected 
from this author, nor has the expectation been dis- 
appointed. We have a genuine leaf out of the great 
and miscellaneous book of life. ‘lhe characters are 
painted with much ability, and even what might be 
called the walking gentlemen of the piece, those who 
have little or nothing to do with the plot, are sketched 
with such traits of individuality, that we should not 
be surprised if some of them are readily recognised 
among the fashionable circles of London. The action 
is natural, and the dénouement not less so, though 
justly dramatic ; and the topics of the times which are 
touched upon, receive slight yet clever handling in 
connexion with the story, and, whilst taking his own 
Views, Mr, Cochrane bestows upon us none of the 
too frequent tediousness of authors of such episodes 
upon their defenceless readers. 

Emest Vane, the hero, is a poetical slip of Young 
England; refined, sensitive, amiable, and imaginative. 
The heroine, Ida, is a charming impersonation of 
intelligence and love, and contrasts admirably with 
her friend Elgitha, the sister of Ernest, who is the 
child of impulse and passion. Both possess the 
sweet innocency of maiden youth; but the results of 
temperament are proven in their different destinies. Mr. 
Leslie, the father of Ida, is a Liverpool millionnaire, 
and well-drawn Representative of the Monied Interest, 
Whilst Lord Linton (created Marquis of Elversfoot) 
balances him in the part of a noble diplomatic official ; 
80 that Commerce and Aristocracy figure prominently 
on the canvas. Luttrell, the son of the Marquis, 
8 presented to us as the heartless and profligate reué, 
brought to a crisis of fortune, and in a condition to- 
Wards the world we have no word to express without 
borrowing the fearful blazé from our neighbours 
across the Channel. Marie, a confiding and deeply 
loving Swiss girl, whom he has seduced under pro- 
mise of marriage, is the only other person of import- 
anee to the tale; but Lady Mary Maxwell, her daughter 
Mary, Lord Graham (of the novel of Lucille Belmont), 
Lady Sandbeck, Mrs. Chestford, Mr. Selby, Sir 
William Disney, and others, are skilfully produced in 
their limited spheres, and add much to the amusing 
and seneral effects of the composition. 

Having thus briefly described and offered our 
opinion on this work, it remains for us to quote a 
few examples from it to bear out our encomium. 

@ begin with some of the lineaments of Mr. Leslie :— 

He had thick-set and lumbering limbs, but large 
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as he was, the head still seemed out of propor- 
tion to his body; it hung a little on one side, as 
though borne down by its own weight. The hair 
was short and grizzly; and there was a heaviness in 
the glance which at first sight conveyed the notion of 
an overloaded brain, but a close observer might have 
detected a quick, cunning glance in the little grey 
twinkling eye which glistened beneath the pent house 
of overhanging eyebrow; the lines of the face were 
strongly marked, indicating habits of deep and patient 
thought; and from the compressed upper lip, it might 
be judged that the practice of self-command was 
habitual to him; and, indeed, among no class is self- 
command and control of feature so requisite as in 
that class which this man represented—the monied 
interest,—where the betrayal of emotion is at times 
not less to be dreaded than the loss of a galleon, or 
the failure of some gigantic speculation; but if, in 
all physical characteristics, Mr. Leslie aptly illus- 
trated the man of the counting-house, of shrewd 
guesses and practical dealings, it was impossible not 
at the same time to perceive from his appearance that 
he was a man of great consideration in the society 
which he frequented. His dress had an attention 
bestowed upon it rarely found among those whose 
time is occupied in business; he was scrupulously 
neat, and if he erred, it was almost on the side of a 
certain dandyism ; there was a peculiar pretension to 
an accuracy of fit and tie, which was slightly out of 
character and keeping with the stern concentrated 
look which we have described. * *. 

“Of Mr. Leslie it is not necessary to say much ; 
his history may be imagined from what has preceded ; 
it was one of those histories so honourable to our 
country, to our national institutions, as well as to the 
individual; of something less than obscure parents, 
by indefatigable toil, by strict and honourable 
dealing, he had accumulated, through a long course 
of patient industry, something more than a million 
sterling—he was essentially the man of the people. 

“It may be guessed, from the few features of his 
character that we have already described, that he was 
plain-spoken, single-hearted, generous, abounding in 
charity, but somewhat vain, and at times tyrannical ; 
easily irritated, but soon appeased ; impatient of con- 
tradiction; a mixture of good and evil, which might 
be considered almost strange, if all characters were 
not composed of good and evil, and if every single 
quality of human nature had not its opposite, into 
which it frequently merges, and which leads men into 
such apparent inconsistencies. * * * 

“Mr. Leslie possessed one merit to which we have 
not alluded, but without mentioning which, this notice 
of his life would be indeed imperfect. The more 
rapid growth of his fortune was retarded by his be- 
nevolence. It was not alone at Liverpool that he 
practised this great virtue, but to Manchester, and 
Birmingham, and Bolton, that his charities extended. 
If all men acted in the spirit of Mr. Leslie, there 
would not be the same outcry against the manu- 
facturers. We should not have to complain that 
wherever the money-system takes root, there the 
people are too frequently plunged into unutterable 
misery. We should not have so frequently to lament 
that the growth of wealth is associated with the 
growth of disease, of poverty, and ignorance; and 
Southey would not have raised his voice to curse in 
undying language the foundations of manufacturing 
cities, as vast emporiums of vice and misery. 

“Tt is not the factories that are in themselves per- 
nicious, for they represent the industry of the country, 
and all industry is ennobling. It is not the mere 
circumstance of men toiling at the loom instead of 
guiding the plough that necessarily produces evil, but 
it is that the minds that direct these vast fabrics think 
more of gold and less of the people who produce it; 
they do not, it is true, enunciate the damnable doctrine 
that capital is to be more highly cared for than the 
souls of men; but too many of the master manu- 
facturers practically regard the human sinews as a 
mere portion of that vast machine which produces 
their wealth and greatness, little heeding that it is at 
the same time producing a hideous mass of wretched- 
ness and depravity. ss . ° 








“There are, thank God, some rare instances 
of manufacturing communities, where the master 
and his servants are associated together by the ties 
of love as well as of interest. There are men 
who, like Mr. Leslie, devote their energies and their 
purses for the benefit of their dependents; who, while 
they are storing up wealth, are garnering up a still 
more valuable and abundant harvest of grateful 
feelings ; who erect the church near the workshops, 
and provide for the human family, in all its dignity 
and requirements; who are living testimonies that 
the pursuit of fortune is not incompatible with the 
pursuit of great and benevolent objects; that a man 
may obtain the triumphs of wealth without going to 
his grave unwept, save by the tears of joy, and un- 
sung, save by the peans of the broken-hearted and 
destitute.” 

Are we mistaken in calling this just and powerful 
portraiture,* and accompanied by reflections which, if 
peculiar to the author's school, are nevertheless well 
deserving of the earnest consideration of a thinking 
community. We will here introduce a few other brief 
examples of a similar class, which flow constantly out 
of the narrative: — 

“Tf avarice grows with what it feeds on, so does 
generosity. Perhaps of all enjoyments in life, there 
is none like that of giving; and if those who hug 
themselves on their accumulations, who glory in the 
consciousness of having so much store of wealth 
amassed for their own selfish objects, whose hearts 
are possessed with projects of future aggrandizement, 
whose conversation is perpetually of balances, of 
dividends, and speculations —could but know the 
pleasure of giving from their abundance, they would 
be able to appreciate the still greater happiness of 
those who give from their poverty. * * ° 

“Trifles make up the sum of human existence: 
give me the trifles of life in my favour, and you shall 
have the great events, * . . 

“The repeated action of grief is like the Medusa’s 
head, only, it turns the heart, and not the body, to 
stone. There is no death like the first: it is like the 
first touch of frost, which tells us that the summer is 
gone, and that there is a certain winter approaching. 
It awakens us to the full apprehension of that change 
which all men believe in, but which so few attempt 
to realize. * a 

“Alas! we are aware that they are reproached, 
frequently bitterly reproached, for attaching so much 
importance to, matters of little or no value, and yet 
these trivial circumstances, these contemptible in- 
terests, are sufficient to exercise a never ceasing 
influence on their happiness; it is on account of 
these insignificances and trifles that they cast their 
lot into the lap, and brave all the uncertainty and 
doubt with which their married life is encompassed. 

“For these trifles, contemptible as they may seem, 
women are frequently prepared to brave much sorrow, 
and great privation. All this they can meet with 
unflinching courage, it is not the material ills of life 
that affect them, on their minds the luxuries of the 
pomps of life have little influence; you may deprive 
a woman of al] these, and she will scarcely deign to 
lament them, but there is one thing she cannot bear, 
that is indifference and contempt. 

“ And if men, in their strength and power, treat as 
trifles those things which are most precious to her; 
is it noble on their part to deprive the woman of all 
those refinements of love, of all those delicate atten- 
tions, of all that homage to which she attaches so 
great importance, and the possession of which would 
do more to preserve her affections than the richest 
and most costly gifts ?” 





* A Jew money-lender and usurer is as perfect in 
physical delineation :— 

“He was a man well stricken in years: he had thrown 
a loose kind of slate-coloured easy coat over his shoulders; 
his shrivelled feet were lost in a pair of dingy yellow 
slippers; the face was thin, cunning, and cautious; the hair 
very scant and gray; and he wore a short beard, to avoid the 
trouble of shaving. It was evident that even the rest of his 
face was only washed on festal days. The hands resembled 
meagre, skinny, dried pieces of parchment, the nails were 
colourless, and twisted like claws. His neck was lean, 8a 
that you might almost trace his words in his throat,” 
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Mr. Cochrane is no friend to Whig politics. He 
says,— : 

“The old Whig is never tired of talking about the 
people, and imagining himself liberal. He had long 
been a member of that party, who, possessing the 
strongest aristocratic tendencies, march in cloth of 
gold, with ‘the People’ inscribed on their banners. 
The thorough aristocratic Whig; the party of here- 
ditary principles of freedom, both in trade and insti- 
tutions ; the class that would do everything for the 
people, and nothing by the people—at once haughty 
and condescending,—universal and exclusive—who 
would desire to see every poor man’s table well sup- 
plied, but take equal care that he should never tres- 
pass above the salt; who bow very low, extend fore- 
fingers, to the middle-class—shake hands with the 
people, but always with their gloves on; who will 
tell you that the middle-class, the bourgeoisie, is 
essential to the well-being of the country, but draw 
themselves up very high if the middle-class ever assert 
the smallest position in their presence; a party com- 
posed in general of men of high illustration, and of 
unblemished race, who view their society with the 
same reverence as the Jews were wont to regard the 
inner-circle of the Temple ; who have an undeviating 
attachment to the tales of family interests and family 
claims, and the traditions of their history, as written 
by their own party, with whom it is a faith to 
worship the memory of the traitors William Lord 
Russell and Algernon Sidney, and to repudiate Dal- 
rymple’s Memoirs; who practice in religion an uni- 
versal toleration; who in rare instances, as Lord 
Elversfoot said, are willing to admit a select few of 
the middle-class into their society, but would at the 
same time keep back the crowd which is treading on 
their heels; who speak of commerce and manufac- 
tures with all reverence, and honour those who have 
attained pre-eminence in life through their own in- 
dustry, but who would be greatly astonished if any 
one of those persons approached them with fami- 
liarity, and did not apply to their manners such terms 
as ‘condescending’ and ‘ affable.’ ” 

Formation of character,— . 

“Such was Lord Elversfoot, and by no means a 
bad specimen of the class: « man with whom all 
persons were proud to be acquainted; and to salute 
as friend, whose whole public career had been cha- 
racterized by undeviating rectitude, and yet he was so 
entirely a man of a certain fashion of the world, that 
he had adopted, and permitted his son to adopt all its 
habits and opinions as his code of morality. Himself 
aman of ton at one-and-twenty, White’s and Brookes’s 
were to him what the fountain of Egeria was to 
Numa, the sources whence he imbibed all his worldly 
wisdom ; a man of action, with his time constantly 
employed, he had rarely himself been led away into 
extreme dissipation; but he made the fatal error, the 
error so common to all men, of attributing to their 
children precisely the same qualities, the same ten- 
dencies, which they themselves possess. The conse- 
quence was, that Luttrell had been brought up in the 
same set, and was for some time much liked in it. 
Older men were amused at a lad who at fifteen called 
for seltzer and sherry instead of champagne, and 
packed up his portuwnanteau the second day he visited 
a friend’s house in the country, because he found 
that every bottle of wine was corked ; who at sixteen 
had an intrigue with a woman old enough to be his 
mother, and was threatened with an action for 
damages. The old club habitués applauded these 
feats ; and his father, while he shook his head, smiled 
at the same time, 

“So on went Luttrell, and yet no one was more 
astonished or enraged than Lord Elversfoot, when he 
understood upon his son’s coming of age that he had 
mortgaged half his fortune to the Jews. Lord Elvers- 
foot had much too great self-command to storm or 
rave ; his anger was always patrician and aristocratic; 
he quietly communicated to Luttrell what his opinion 
was, and then told him he would raise the money to 
relieve him from his present embarrassment; that in 
order to do this, he should have to reduce the whole 
of his establishment, and practice every kind of self- 
denial; that he was quite willing to make this sacri- 





fice for his son, but that if the same thing occurred 
again, the only course would be to make him pay the 
penalty of his own folly. If Lord Elversfoot had re- 
flected he would have owned that he himself was only 
paying the penalty of the vicious education he had 
given his son. He had educated him solely for the 
world, and he found him in all things imitating the 
worst models of the world.” 

From these little episodes, we return to some more 
of the characters. In Ernest we find the leaning 
towards Roman Catholicism, enunciated under the 
term of “toleration.” He is educated near Stoney- 
hurst and imbibes the suave professions of the heads 
of that establishment. 

Leaving the religious portion, however, there can 
be little question of identifying the following :— 

“ 1t was the momeut when the mania for specula- 
tion raged, and his employers embarked in these 
treacherons ventures with desperate energy. They 
were under the influence of a man, like Mr. Leslie, 
sprung from the people, who rose rapidly to the 
heights of fortune; and represented his native town 
in Parliament. So eminent was he, that flattery 
could scarcely find language sufficiently exuberant to 
express its homage. Higher and higher still he rose, 
until some few men shaded their eyes as they gazed, 
and exclaimed, too high! Before him the proudest 
lord bowed ; to him the ranks of a jealous aristocracy 
were opened; men in their avarice, crass ignorance, 
and stolidity, placed their wealth at his disposal. 
Testimonials and monuments were voted him for 
having—made their fortunes. They raised Baal on 
high, and prostrated themselves before the idol. Well 
might the language of Tacitus have been applied to 
them, ‘ At Rome ruere in servitum Consules, Patres, 
Eques, quanto quis illustrior tanto magis festinans ;’ 
great ladies, merchants, princes, were not behind 
hand in the race of adulation, and pre-eminent 
among them all were Mr. Leslie's employers. At 
the very moment that they fondly imagined that the 
triumph was achieved, that, at last the object of their 
lives was attained, at that instant the bubble burst, 
and that firm, which was the type of strength, and 
eminent for its integrity, became ruined and bankrupt. 

“Then was the ery raised against those who had 
deluded the public, by the public who had deluded 
themselves; the directors of some of the schemes 
were not treated much better than Secretary Cragges, 
Aislabie, and Sunderland, in the days of the South 
Sea bubble; those who had been the first to ‘ share 
the triumph, and partake the gale’ of their good 
fortune, were now the first to leave them to battle 
with the storm; the smallest error was magnified by 
the indignant public into a capital crime, who never 
thought fit to ask themselves the question whether, 
if they had continued in the same career of fortune 
and prosperity, they would have been equally cen- 
sorious ; suddenly, one of those fits of epidemic mo- 
rality, so common in England, raged like a fever. 
Those who had most implicated themselves in these 
transactions, shouted the loudest for a victim—and 
they found one in the man whom we have described.” 

The separation between Luttrell and his victim 
Marie is excellently told; and the Jew’s “ artful 
dodge” is a capital incident; but they are too long to 
copy, and we would rather close our notice with an 
entertaining variety, of which Sir W. Disney (qy. 
founded on Brummell?) is the hero. The scene is a 
club-room in St. James’s Street ; and— 

“ With the loud Jaugh, the ruby bottle went round. 

“ € Don’t chaff me so much, my dear fellows,’ said 
Luttrell, ‘ listen to that wonderful story Disney is tell- 
ing.’ 

“ Disney was delighted at Luttrell’s suggestion : up 
to this time his audience had been limited to one 
very young tyrv, who was opening his mouth and 
gaping with astonishment at his wondrous tales of 
Alroy ; but now that he was sure of attention, he left 
the lad to snatch what crumbs of information he might 
collect from him, and turned to the admiring circle. 

“ «7 was giving young Seabright a bit of informa- 
tion which he will not find in any book, but which 
will be of infinitely greater value to him than whole 
libraries of useful knowledge.’ 
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“© Well, come, impart it to us! exclaimed Sey. 
mour. 

“* Why, imagine I found this young gentleman 
eating petits patés a la Bechamel, that wretched jp. 
vention of the Regency: why, if anything could Stamp 
the Regent Orleans in my mind as a fool, it was the 
fact of his having such a man as the Vicomte de Be. 
chamel for cook.’ 

“ ¢ How can you say so ?’ said Seymour, who was 
always piquing Sir William into recounting some ex. 
traordinary anecdote: he was the matador of the 
circle ; ‘the Vicomte de Bechamel was the first to ice 
champagne and let claret stand in tepid water; not 
bad hint, by-the-bye, the latter, for claret should 
always have the chill taken off it. 

“* Well, let me continue,’ cried the exquisite 
Disney ; ‘ of course I checked my young friend in this 
monstrous act, and I told him as I tell you all, and 
if you live twenty years you will never hear such q 
fact enunciated again, there are two things essential 
to cooking—consistency and flavour.’ 

“6 What the deuce does he mean?’ cried Win. 
grove. 

“Tt is a great idea, and must be received with at- 
tention,’ he continued ; ‘I only attained to this height 
of knowledge afier ten years of a miserable existence, 
and then by a wonderful, I may say a providential ac. 
cident. Now mark, when you have difficulty in 
choosing between two dishes, ask yourselves this 
question, which has consistency, which has flavour? 
if you obtain either one of these qualities, the dish is 
a good one; if you obtain both.it is the perfection of 
the culinary art: take, for instance, turbot, it has cou- 
sistency, but no flavour; it is very tolerable, but you 
feel it wants something, so you take lobster-sauce to 
make up for the deficiency: any dish that requires 
extraneous aids to make it palatable is second-rate, 
A soufflet then has flavour, but no consistency, so it 
comes in almost as a hors d’ceuvre, and people eat it 
rather for amusement and for the sake of twirling 
their spoon about than for any material excellence 
which it possesses: but turtle and venison, there you 
have both consistency and flavour, there you have 
condiments which are worthy to be placed on an im- 
perial table. ‘Turtle and venison! well may the cily 
monarchs thrive and roll in aldermanic dignity. 
Imagine that this great truth, so long con- 
cealed from those who were daily practising it, should 
have been revealed to me: so it is; practice and 
theory are not always combined. I have heard it said, 
that they who built the pyramids knew nothing of tle 
centre of gravitation; while the man who invented 
gunpowder had never seen a musket.’ 

“Capital, said the unflinching Seymour; ‘but! 
have seen men take punch with turtle, and currant 
jelly with venison.’ ; 

“¢T once heard that a man did so,’ replied Sir 
William Disney. 

“© And applying this principle of consistency and 
flavour to your politics, said Wingrove, ‘I can ac 
count for your wonderful success.’ : 

“Sir William paid no attention to this hit, but 
continued ; ‘I will tell you where I learnt this great 
fact, I could not have originated it. I was yacliting 
in the Mediterranean in search of—an Tdea—I found 
at last that there was only one great nation 10 the 
world, that was the ‘lurks; so I went and fought for 
them against those scoundrel Greeks, wretched fellows 
the Greeks! but the Turks, a nation of gentlemen, 
the only civilized people in Europe. Believe me, ti 
dear fellows, no nation can be civilized who are not 
polygamists : remember that, Luttrell, as you are 01g 
to be married. One day my little boat, in which I w# 
fishing, was chased by a party of Sooliotes: I had to 
run for it, and landed at a small village in one of the 
numerous islands which lie in the gulph of Cattaro. 
Some Turks came down to receive me ; what was DY 
astonishment to fiud them with magnificent beards, 
you never saw such beards, at least an inch longet 
than those belonging to any other Turk I ever saw, 
and countenances radiant as if they had been washi . 
with soap every morning, a thing 1 knew to —" 
possible. It turned out they had been for oe 
months blockaded by a Greek force, who thought 7 
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had no provisions, nor had they any for some time- 
What do you think that they had been living on these 
three mouths? maraschino and red mullets—con- 
sistency and flavour.’ 

“What ?’ cried Seymour. 

«“‘Jtis a fact, and from them I learnt this truth 
about consistency and flavour. ‘The red mullet 
was the only fish that abounded there, and the 
maraschino was taken from a small palace which one 
of the pachas bas deserted ; and it was the only thing 
the fishermen would not touch. Now what do you 
think of my adventures ?’” 

Need we predict very general reading for Ernest 
Vane; not one syllable of the dénouement of which 
has escaped us, to interfere with the pleasure of its 
perusal. 








IRISH TOURS. 


The Beauties of the Boyne and Blackwater. By 
W. R. Wilde. Dublin: M‘Glashan, London: 
Orr and Co. 

Tue only regret we have regarding this volume is, 
that it has reached us rather late in the season to 
enable us to tell our readers, with immediate effect, 
what a delightful autumnal tour they might enjoy by 
taking it in their hand, as a guide, and visiting every 
picturesque beauty, historical scene, and antiquarian 
relic described (and many of them sweetly engraved) 
in its pages. But they will keep for another year, 
and we hope our hint will not be forgotten. But 
independent of its deserts in this light, the book is 
intrinsically possessed of great and varied interest, 
and can nowhere be dipped into without pleasure 
and instruction, not only drawn by the author from 
many sources, but originating with him. It is 
especially rich in Celtic lore, for the preface truly 
says,— 

“It may be regarded as a boast, but it is never- 
theless incontrovertibly true, that the greatest amount 
of authentic Celtic history in the world, at present, is 
to be found in Ireland; nay more, we believe it 
cannot be gainsaid that no country in Europe, except 
the early kingdoms of Greece and Rome, possesses 
so much ancient written history as Ireland. It is, 
however, generally speaking, unknown; heretofore it 
has neither been appreciated nor understood; until very 
lately the great mass of Irish historic manuscripts was 
scattered and inaccessible. Many of these have, within 
the last few years, been collected together, and several 
have been translated and published; others are in 
course of publication, but in forms which (though no 
doubt the very best) are not within reach of the 
general reader, neither would they be always under- 
stood or valued by such. To popularize these—to 
render my countrymen familiar with facts and names 
in Irish history—has been one of the objects I have 
had in view in the historic portion of this work.” 

And this has been ably and skilfully done, as may 
be shown by two or three passages taken almost at 
random from the contents. At Donaghpatrick, for 
example :-— 

“Tt is related in the life of St. Patrick, attributed 
to St, Evin, and published by Colgan in the Trias 
Thaumaturga, that Conall, the brother of King 
Loeghaire, who resided here, not only gladly accepted 
Christianity, and was baptized, but also showed great 
kindness to Patrick, and gave him his house or rath 
on which to erect a church; and the outline of this 
very cashel can still be discerned in the present 
graveyard. The only other evidence of great antiquity 
how remaining here, is what appears to be a fragment 
of a gable tombstone similar to that still existing at 
Slane, of which we give a drawing, in the description 
of that place (p. 182). It can be seen just protruding 

- ground to the south of the present church. 

Upon the left of the road, as we approach the 
chureh, Stands, without exception, one of the very 
finest raths of the military class to be seen in Ireland. 

t is of immense size, but, its outline being now 
ae by trees and much underwood, it escaped 
te hotice of the Ordnance surveyors, and has not 

Fe marked on the map of this part of Meath. It 
uch resembles that at Downpatrick, consisting of a 











central circular mound, rising gradually out of several 
cireumvallations, or earthen embankments, four of 
which can still be traced; the great ring fort at 
Dowth, and the King’s Rath enclosing the Forradh 
at Tara, and Rath Dubh at Tailtean, extend over a 
greater space ; but of its kind there is nothing to 
compare with this along the Boyne or Blackwater. 

“It is much to be regretted that earthen mounds 
of this description should be planted; a graceful tree 
at top, or a few growing on the sides, add to their 
picturesqneness; but covering them with trees and 
underwood quite obscures their form, and conceals 
their purpose. May not this moat have been the 
celebrated Rath Airthir, the eastern fort, now Oris- 
town; or even the house which the good Conall 
erected for himself after he so hospitably gave his 
own to Patrick ?” 

Again, we cannot pass over Tara, though com- 
pressed into an itinerary description :— 

“A short way from Riverstown we mect another 
ruined fortress at the cross-roads of Castletown, and 
now we commence the ascent of Tara by the ancient 
road leading to the north, the Slighe Fan na g-Carbad, 
or Slope of the Chariots, which has been mentioned 
in the old topographical descriptions of this renowned 
locality. The first object which demands attention 
is the Teach Miodhchuarta, or great Banqueting 
Hall, the chief monument of all, which runs north 
and south, a deep excavation, with parallel sides, 
rising up a gentle ascent of the hill, 360 feet long, 
and 40 wide, the sides being formed by a raised mur, 
or earth embankment, in which a number of excava- 
tions or gaps may be observed, corresponding to the 
doors which led into the great hall, ‘ the house of the 
thousand soldiers,’ the locality where the Feis 
Teambrach, or solemn assembly of Tara, was held. 
Standing at the top or southern extremity of this 
remain, and bearing in mind the various prose and 
bardic histories of the Irish annalists, one cannot 
help reverting to ancient heroic times, and again, in 
imagination, peopling it with its early occupants. 
Here sat in days of yore kings with golden crowns 
upon their heads; warriors with brazen swords in 
their hands; bards and minstrels with their harps; 
grey-bearded ollamhs; druids with their oak-leaf 
crowns ; learned historians ; wise brehons and subtle 
lawyers; the physicians; the smiths, artificers, 
charioteers, huntsmen, architects; the chess-players 
and cup-bearers, together with crowds of servants 
and retainers, whose places are all specified in the 
ancient annals relating to Tara. Sneer not at the 
Irishman’s veneration for this spot; the history of 
its ‘ long-faded glories’ is still preserved ; the memories 
of Tara have remained a silver thread in the garment 
of sackcloth he has worn for centuries. 

“ Most probably a wooden building covered in at 
top extended along the earthen elevations still remain 
ing at the sides of this great banqueting-hall. The 
prospect from this site nowis one of the most extensive 
and beautiful in Meath, and fully as awakening as 
that wherewith Demosthenes, standing on the 
Areopagus, aroused the valour of the ancient 
Athenians. ° * * a 

“‘ There were several ancient roads leading through 
and from the royal residence at Tara, but, without 
entering into the general history and topography of 
the place, their description would be uninteresting. 
We regret to say that one of the raths of Tara was 
removed the year before last, by an inhabitant of 
Navan, for manure; and we understand a similar act 
of desecration is meditated towards another during 
the present harvest. Surely the proprietor of the 
soil, if acquainted with these cireumstances, would 
interfere to prevent further obliteration of these most 
interesting historic remains. 

“ While our limits forbid our entering at all upon 
the records of Tara,—for the account which we could 
here afford to give would be so meagre, that we feel 
it would rather obscure than elucidate its true history, 
—we cannot forbear, in concluding this brief itinerary, 
quoting, in the subjoined note, the following hymn 
of St. Patrick, composed, it is believed, at the time 
he visited Tara, immediately ‘after his arrival in 
Ireland, and which is supposed to have been sung by 








the Saint and his attendants as he approached this 
seat of monarchy surrounded by his Pagan enemies.” 

The most remarkable matter in this hymn is, that 
though it invokes angels, prophets, apostles, noble 
fathers, and holy virgins, &c.,itmakes no allusion to the 
Virgin Mary; and the annexed passage is curious 
from its enumeration of Blacksmiths among the evil 
powers :— 

“TI place (says the saint after the enumeration 
referred to) all these powers between me and every 
evil unmerciful power directed against my soul and 
my body, as a protection against the incantations of 
false prophets, against the black laws of Gentilism, 
against the false laws of heresy, against the treachery 
of idolatry, against the spells of women, smiths, and 
Druids, against every knowledge which blinds the 
soul of man. May Christ to-day protect me against 
poison, against burning, against drowning, against 
wounding, until I deserve much reward,” 

We also quote the following more recent state- 
ment :— 

“A branch of the Dublin and Drogheda Railway 
has lately been extended to this place; it crosses the 
Boyne upon a series of arches immediately below 
Athlumney Castle, and in the cuttings on the eastern 
side of the river were discovered a quantity of most 
interesting antiquities, bridle-bits and horse trappings 
of iron, bronze, and silver, rings, buckles, head-stalls, 
peytrells, and clasps, &c.; besides a large collection 
of bones, both human and those of the lower animals.* 
While these pages were passing through the press, a 
most extensive souterrain was discovered in the 
cutting of the railway on the western bank, just 
under Athlumney, consisting of a straight passage 
fifty-three feet and a half long, eight broad, and six 
high, branching into two smaller passages which run 
off at right angles from it, and ending in two circular 
bee-hive shaped chambers, precisely similar to those 
at Clady, together forming the figure of across. The 
walls of this great cave having risen to a height of 
about four feet and a-half, they then begin to incline, 
and the roof is formed by enormous flag-stones laid 
across; these stones are all rough and undressed, 
and are placed together without mortar or cement. 
This extensive cave, so recently discovered, will form 
an additional object of attraction to the tourist. A 
few bones of oxen are all that have as yet been found 
in it.t” 

We conclude these brief, but thoroughly character- 
istic specimens of a volume altogether full of like 
interesting intelligence, with the story of a few trout, 
near the ruined church of St. Kieran, not far from 
Kells :— 

“About a furlong’s length to the west of the old 
church may be seen St. Kieran’s well, one of the 
most beautiful holy wells in Ireland, and shaded by a 
hoary ash tree of surpassing size and beauty, which 
is faithfully represented in the accompanying graphic 
delineation. The well is situated on the side of a 
beautiful and exquisitely green sloping bank, upon 
which the neighbouring sheep love to congregate. It 
springs from a limestone rock of considerable extent; 
and appears first in a small natural basin immediately 
at the foot of the tree. 

“ Within the well are several trouts, each about 
half a pound weight. ‘They have been there ‘ as 





* “ These antiquities are in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy; so far so good. A very perfect human skull, 
and fragments of two others, were found in this heap. 
For these fragments (which are good specimens of the 
long-headed early Irish race) we are indebted to Mr. 
Wakeman. The only perfect head found was sent 
out of the country; it was given to the late Dr. 
Prichard, immediately before his death, and no account 
of it has since appeared. We are not collectors; we have 
not the least desire to possess either bones or brasses; if 
such came into our possession we should feel ourselves bound 
to give them, sooner or later, either tothe national collection 
of the Academy, or to some of our friends who might have 
museums; but we confess we feel indignant when we see 
things of this class sent out of the country without either 
drawings, casts, or models, having been first made of them. 
Like ourselves, our late friend Dr. Prichard did not value 


| skulls merely as old bones so a good cast of this head found 


at Navan would have answered all his purposes just as 
well.” 

+ “ A somewhat similar cave may be seen in Mr. Metge’s 
grounds, not far distant from Navan, 
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long as the oldest inhabitants can recollect,’ and, 
strange to tell, theyare said not to have grown an ounce 
within that period! These fish are held in the highest 
véneration by the people, who, when tlie well is being 
annually cleansed of weeds, carefully preserve the 
blessed creatures, and replace them as soon as 
possible. 

“ About ten years ago, a report spread over Meath 
and the surrounding counties, that Saint Kieran’s 
ash tree was bleeding, and thousands of people flocked 
to the place to witness the wonder, and many brought 
with them vessels and bottles in which they hoped to 
carry away a portion of the miraculous fluid. With 
this it was hoped they might perform cures such as 
‘common doctors’ could not even attempt.” 


_— 
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SUMMARY. 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic of Spain. By W. H. Prescott. Fifth 
edition, revised. Vol. 1. Bentley. 

Mr, Benttey could not have hit upon a more liberal 
plan than that of giving Mr. Prescott’s historical 
works to the public in a cheap and convenient form, 
80 as to be accessible to the general class of readers, 
who could not afford to possess them at their original 
eost. They are sterling productions, which do 
honour to their author and to the literature of America. 
But their value has been so universally acknowledged 
that we need not dwell on their merits, This first 
volume commences with the excellently written his- 
tory of the famous Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain; 
and, when it is completed, the histories of the con- 
quests of Mexico and Peru are to follow. Nothing 
of greater importance in the annals of the old and 
new world, nor of more exciting interest in details, 
could be issued from the Press. 

Chapters on Fossil Botany. By S. R. Pattison, 

F.G.S. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 
Tuts unpretending volume will be a useful introduc- 
tion to that department of geology which comprises 
an inquiry into those curious and interesting forms 
of vegetation which have successively clothed the 
ancient surface of our globe, forming the materials 
from whence the valuable mineral, coal, has been 

eliminated. The preliminary chapters include a 

sketch of recent botany and geology, which, as well as 

the other part, are treated in a very familiar manner, 
and the spirit and tendency of the work are highly 
éreditable to the author. 








THE IRISH IN PARLIAMENT. 
John O’Connell’s Recollections and Experiences. 
[Second notice—conclusion.] 


His groupings of the Parliamentary squad, in which 
he was A 1, may fitly be selected to follow the por- 
traiture, copied into our last sheet from Mr. John 
O’Connell’s chef-d’ euvres :— 

“Early in the forenoon of Tuesday, the 5th of 
February, 1833, my father led what might have been 
called his household brigade,—viz., his three sons, 
and two sons- in-law, down to the House of Commons, 
to be present at the opening of the first Reform 
Parliament, of which all six had just been elected 
members. 

“In the passages we met, and were introduced to, 
Cobbett, who, like some of ourselves, was then for 
the first time in Parliament, having been just re- 
turned for the newly-enfranchised borough of Oldham. 
Some—at least I may speak for one—of our party 
felt no little interest at seeing and speaking to that 
singular man, whom, hitherto, we had only known by 
his powerful, but coarse and unscrupulous writings. 
He was habited, as I recollect, in a kind of pepper- 
and-salt-coloured garb, in fashion something between 
that of a Quaker and of a comfortable farmer; and 
wore rather a broad-brimmed white hat, a little on 
one side, and thrown back, so as to give the fullest 
view of his shrewd though bluff countenance, and his 
keen, cold-looking eye. 

* We also fell in with Thomas Atwood, of Birming- 
ham, the Lafayette of the Birmingham movement 
party ; quite as respectable and as politically imbecile 





as his French prototype. With him and two or three 
more of the English Reformers, who had been 
recently conspicuous in agitation, we had an inter- 
change of congratulations on the actual assemblage 
of a Reformed Parliament, and of some large antici- 
pations as to further victories—congratulations and 
anticipations speedily to be put an end to by disgust 
and disappointment.” 

On the floor, “I could discern that our ‘house- 
hold brigade’ were the objects of rather particular 
scrutiny and criticism, and in especial were favoured 
with rather a long quizzing from Lord Stanley’s eye- 
glass,—an ordeal to which a hot spirit of our party 
manifested a good deal of disrelish, that he could 
hardly be restrained from making an active demonstra- 
tion on the spot. In our turn, such of us as were 
new to Parliament were not idle, but took ample 
revenge in commenting upon the strange herd amongst 
which we found ourselves, and on the discrepancies 
between our preconceived notions of the more re- 
markable persons and the reality. * - 

“ At the time I speak of, Lord Stanley had certainly 
nothing to complain of as regarded support. Out of 
an average attendance of 5U0 and upwards, during 
the Coercion Bill Debate in 1833, considerably more 
than 400 chorussed their ‘most sweet voices’ on 
every possible occasion in his favour, and against us. 
In fact, the coming into Parliament of a body of 
Irish popular representatives, numerous enough to be 
noticeable, while still far too few to be formidable, 
was akind of providence to the two great English 
parties, which had so recently been tearing each 
other’s eyes out. To them it was a comfort to have 
a third party to be made the scape-goats of their 
mutual bitternesses; and the chance was not the less 
welcome, that in so using it they could ‘ feed fat the 
ancient grudge’ of their country against ours.” 

And Lord Stanley, as we have noticed, is repre- 
sented as the Impersonation of this gross absurdity. 
Who, in Heaven’s name, hates Ireland or Irishmen ? 
In the course of a long life we never yet met with the 
man; and as for the women, the Irish themselves 
boast of their preference. The assertion is sheer 
nonsense, and that is all; and it is impossible to be 
serious with such stuff. To get rid of it we shall 
seek relief in a few miscellaneous paragraphs. Why 
Feargus was not much beloved transpires in the fol- 
lowing extract :-— 

“Had not my father shown them that he was as 
ready to lead them on in the repeal agitation as he 
had been in the one just then brought to a triumphant 
conclusion, they would have passed him by, and gone 
forward at the call, and under the disastrous guidance 
of the first wild and reckless adventurer that presented 
himself with the magic rallying cry of ‘repeal’ upon 
his lips. 

“Even Feargus O’Connor might, in a such a 
contingency, have got at least temporarily into the 
ascendant ; and done as much mischief to the liberal 
cause, and as much service to the enemies of the 
people in Ireland, as he has managed to do in 
England.” 

Feargus, in fact, tried to take the lead too often, 
and interfered with O’Connell’s reasons for tampering 
and delays. ‘Ihe author's version of the Lichfield 
House “ Compact”* is an instance in point :— 

“Tt was an utter and unredeemed calumny! No 
such compact ever was made. No engagement, no 
stipulation, no barter, no compromise of any kind, 
species, or description, took place then, or at any 
time. My father said there publicly what he had 
publicly said elsewhere—what he had proclaimed over 
and over again in Ireland,—that he would give the 
English legislature a trial, full time to redeem its 
solemn pledges of the past year, and to show (if it 
were disposed so to do) to the Irish people, that the 
benefits which they expected from Repeal could be 
obtained, and should be granted, without any 
necessity arising for the re-construction of an Irish 
Parliament. 

“He said there, as he had said elsewhere, and had 
proclaimed in Ireland, that he was to be bought, or 
crushed, if English statesmen desired to do either. 


* The word inadvertently used by Mx, Sheil,—J, O’Conncil, 





He could be bought, or his power and influence could 
be crushed and destroyed, by the simple process of 
righting the many wrongs of Ireland, relieving her 
miseries, striking off the manacles which yet hung 
around her, and doing her full, complete, and entire 
justice, if that should be found possible without the 
restoration of her own Parliament. 

“ He declared that he neither expected, nor believed 
it possible, that such justice could or would be done, 
save by, and in consequence of the restoration of that 
Parliament; but that no one should have it in their 
power to say of him that he had not given the English 
parliament the fullest and fairest trial and oppor: 
tunity ; nor that he had prevented immediate benefits 
and measures of instant relief, by forcing on prema 
turely the larger and more difficult question of a great 
organic change. * ” ° 

“ Stupid affairs enough were those meetings in the 
dusty, unfurnished drawing-rooms of that dingy- 
fronted mansion. We got lectures on propriety and 
moderation, and vague assurances, and promises of great 
things to be done atsome paulo-post futurum period; 
and not a few glimpses of the want of cordial feeling 
towards us of our English associates. International 
aversion was so thinly disguised, that some of the 
English Reformers actually proposed, that, in the 
consultations which the progress and various incidents 
of the campaign against Peel might necessitate, the 
Irish members should deliberate apart, and send up 
the result of their deliberations to the quasi Upper 
House of the English Reformers; who (to use the 
proper parliamentary formula) ‘ would send an answer 
by messengers of their own!’” 

And we suppose to be delivered in one of their own 
rich brogues, of which the author affords us a capital 
vocabulary :— 

“ Of Irish peculiarities, the most noticeable is of 
course the ‘ brogue,’ with all its varieties, distinguish- 
able so readily by our ears, but by those of a ‘Saxon’ 
confounded all in one hideous cacophony. There is 
the lounging, easy-going, drawling, saucy-toned 
Dublin accent; with the several variations upon it 
that mark nearly all the other counties of the province 
of Leinster. Then follow the plain, outspoken, 
unmitigated roughness of Waterford; the voluble, 
and somewhat sing-song brogue of the beautiful city 
and county of Cork ;—that of Tipperary, rough and 
racy of the soil, even as the Tipperary men themselves; 
—Limerick, with its tones more grasseyant, but quite 
as unmistakeable; Clare, and ‘the kingdom’ of Kerry, 
rapid, harsh, and fierce in sound; and finally, the 
infinite sub-varieties of brogue throughout the 
province of Connaught, running through the whole 
diapason of discord. 

“ The North can be dismissed in a very few words. 
Take all the varieties and sub-varieties of all the 
other districts or provinces, and engraft them 
respectively upon the stiffest and most uncoutl 
specimen of broad lowland Scotch, and thus, with the 
exception of a few scattered districts, chiefly in the 
north-west of Ulster, where the aboriginal brogue be 
yet to be found in all its pristine purity and richness, 
you have the ‘ human voice divine,’ as it issues from 
the fancies of a North of Ireland man!” 

All these varieties of brogue seem to possess 
their advantages, for the author assures us, of 
cheering in the House of Commons, “ the parl- 
zans of both the combatants cheered lustily: ov" 
Irish lungs, (for after all there is no one who 
knows how to cheer but an Irishman,) enabling us 
to make up in noise what we wanted in numbers. 
And when they (the Irish section) went up with 
the Address on the election of the Speaker, Abercrom 
bie, “ There was a good deal of amusement in notlng 
the smly looks and second-hand superciliousness of 
the palace-officials, as the victorious majority of the 
Commons trooped through the lobbies of St. Jamess; 
bearing up the amended address, to present it to his 
Majesty. Some said that our great offence was the 
revolutionary plainness of our attire, few of out 
party being in court dress; but whatever the 
reason was, the little dogs in office as well # 
the big showed their teeth, though they could not 





bite at us, as we swept along to open our baile? 
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of constitutional coercion upon the throne. Poor 
William the 1Vth received us gruffly enough, and 
after having listened with very evident impatience 
and indocility to the species of lecture read to him in 
the alterations which his ministers’ plan of the adJress 
had undergone, dismissed us with a few sentences, 
quite as little satisfactory, and as devoid of practical 
significance, as any royal speech, short or long, that 
ever was drawn up by minister and spoken by 
monarch.” 

Our newspapers, like the Irish brogues, are catego- 
rically described by the author, and the annexed is 
his estimate of the Fourth Estate :—- 

“Can it be greatly wondered at that the Irish repre- 
sentative should not be over fond of his compelled 
attendance in the English Parliament, when, if he 
endeavour at all earnestly to discharge his duty 
towards his constituents and country, he must make 
up his mind to experience and endure every species 
of assault and contumely in the House at night, and 
in the columns of the press in the morning, in addi- 
tion to the other agrémens of his position,—viz., of 
having a weary land journey and a stormy channel 
between him and his home, his family, and his 
ordinary occupations and affairs ? 

“The tone and manner of the attack may vary, but 
the substance is ever the same. Whether in the 
brickbat and bludgeon style of the Times, the dulled 
and clouded sarcasm of the fading Examiner, the un- 
compromising and heartless harshness of the Morning 
Chronicle, the inveterate virulence of the Post and 
Standard, the same diluted with twaddle in the 
mopping and mowing Morning Herald, the official 
impertinence of the Observer and Globe, the Mungo- 
Malagrowtherism of the Spectator, the pandering to 
anti-Irish prejudice and bigotry of the half-Radical, 
half-Tory Economist—the matter is still the same— 
dislike, ridicule, and contempt for Irishmen and Irish 
things, and evidences of a disposition, more or less 
developed, and more or less self-acknowledged, to 
consider Ireland but as a conquered and mutinous 
province, and not as an important member of the 
confederacy that gives name and being to the British 
Empire. 

“The Daily News and the Sun are nearly, if not 
altogether alone, in moderation of language, and 
consideration of bearing towards Ireland. True, 
there are times when the prevailing fever carries even 
them away; and Irishmen and their country must 
only bend the back for the blow in humble sub- 
mission. * * * 

“There is a class of small, self-conceited, prag- 
matical, and dogmatic barristers, haunting the Clubs, 

(not by any means excluding the Reform Club,) who 
are said to wield the thunderbolts of the leading press 
in the tempest of Anglo-Saxon wrath continually 
hurtling over the heads of the incorrigible Celts of 
Ireland. I never meet with one of those men that I 
do not feel impelled to doff my hat, and— 
, ‘« «speak in bondsman’s key, 

With ’bated breath and whispering humbleness,’ 
before the creature who virtually rules unhappy 
Ireland by the excitement which the congenial tone 
of his scribblings infuses into the heavy mass of 
Prejudice against us in the minds of our English 
fellow-subjects.” 

We must not, however, close without a sample of 
the anecdotes. A popular electioneering haranguer 
delivered his peroration :— 

“* Ay, boys!—you may be sure of seeing me at 
your head at the next election, as you have often 
Seen me before! [Cheers, and cries of ‘We have, 
we have! Thrue for you, and long life to you!’] 
Yes, I will be ever ready at your call, and the call of 
my country, to lead you on to victory over the paltry 
enemies of Ireland ! [Cheers.] To the end of my 
life I will ever be at your service, and I do think that 
Were I to die to-morrow, I think I’d try and get back 
to you for the elections !’ 

B 2 ‘ Troth, then, Charlie, said afellow in the crowd, 
tis yourself would be for short parliaments then !’ 


‘ “Much about the same time that the respected 
Single-speech’ orator, whose unexpected ‘coming out’ 


We have recorded, achieved his fame with the British 


public, another Irish member obtained as unexpected, 
but not quite so agreeable, a publicity, through the 
impertinence of one of the men who make up lists of 
the members of parliament. 

“Deceived by the particularity of the inquiries 
which he had been requested to favour the publisher 
by filling up, he unwarily mentioned the circumstance 
that his family dated in Ireland from the period of 
the first English invasion, in the reign of Henry 
the Second. When the list came out, he found 
himself enregistered as follows: — 

<< ie, » M.P. for » Radical and 
Repealer. Went to Ireland with Strongbow !’ 

“Tn that case the honourable member might have 
consoled himself by reflecting that he was thus 
undoubtedly qualified to have attention paid to his 
opinions, as the ‘ oldest inhabitant’ of these realms.” 

We have only farther to remark, that the author 
asserts his father to have been frequently exposed to 
assassination; that Young Ireland were made tools 
of by the English enemies of Ireland; and that the 
monster meetings were mere pieces of fun, without 
the slightest tinge of serious consequences, Ex. gr.— 

** And those mighty assemblages were so peaceable, 
so orderly! Not a blow struck—not an offensive 
word spoken! Every one cheerful, good-humoured, 
disposed to convenience each other, kind and careful 
to the women and little children mixed up in the crowd. 

“Tt is right, however, for the sake of the credit of 
the prosecution, and of Sir Robert Peel's government 
that instituted it, to say, that there were two facts of 
awful importance established against the MonsTER 
MEETINGS, by the Government witnesses at the trial. 
It was irreversibly proved on the most authentic and 
carefully prepared testimony, that at the great meeting 
at Longford, on the 28th of May, 1843, the people 
had actually and most irreverently laughed at a 
drunken Orange policeman! And again, at another 
of the meetings, said to have been that at Athlone, on 
the eighteenth of June, the very anniversary day of 
the battle of Waterloo, a gingerbread stall was over- 
set by the pressure of the crowd, and its contents 
trampled under foot !” 

At the Tara meeting, “a singular circunistance 
connected with the locality, and the scene itself, 
attracted considerable attention and curiosity at the 
time; and was almost made a matter of accusation 
in the State prosecutions of the end of the year 
against the ‘ Agitators,’ who were the objects of those 
prosecutions. 

“A small species of wild geranium, bearing a 
flower closely resembling in shape a pike head, with 
its usual ferocious adornments of an axe blade at one 
side of the shoulder of the weapon, and a crook at 
the other, (intended for cutting the reins of cavalry, ) 
is found in some abundance growing on and near the 
‘ Croppies’ Grave,—that is, the ridge before-men- 
tioned, where were buried the slaughtered rebels, or 
‘ Croppies, as they were designated in 1798, in allu- 
sion to the then revolutionary symbol of wearing the 
hair cut short behind, and without powder. A further 
singularity and point of rapprochement is, that this 
little flower is streaked with crimson, just as its 
formidable likeliness might be supposed to appear 
after hard service in close engagement. The story 
goes, that nowhere else in the vicinity are any speci- 
mens to be met with beyond the limits of the 
‘ Croppies’ Grave ;’ and however the fact may be, the 
popular belief being quite decided in that respect, the 
people took especial and particular notice of this 

lusus nature, and gathered it in quantities to preserve 
as a memorial of the place and the occasion. 

“As before said, this circumstance wanted very 
little of being made a capital item of charge against 
us, at a later period of the year; and was actually 
made a subject of some comment by the Attorney- 
General, when unfolding and detailing his ‘ monster 
indictment.’ ” 

In one point we most cordially agree with the 
author, his landation of poor, well-meaning, warm- 
hearted, hot-headed, enthusiastic, and somewhat irra- 
tional Tom Steele. Tom richly deserved every 
incomium bestowed upon him; he was a loveable 








specimen of the simple-minded, nobly-disposed, and 


easily-misled Irishman. For the rest, Mr. John is 
no great example of depth or genius to be the leader of 
a party. He will never be “ Cooper of Fogs,” alias 
father’s better! 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ANEROID BAROMETER. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
33, Cockspur-street, September 28th, 1849. 
Sir,—As you have before favoured me by inserting 
in your valuable journal some account of the Aneroid 
Barometer, I now enclose you a copy of a letter which 
M. Vidi, the inventor, has received from G. B. Airy, 
Esq., Astronomer Royal. Mr. Airy having given per- 
mission to M. Vidi to use it as he thinks proper, it 
has become generally known in Paris, whence I have 
brought it. You having repeatedly stood forward in 
vindication of the invention, I thought that the ac- 
companying letter from so high and careful a person 
as the Astronomer Royal could not be otherwise than 
interesting to you as well as to the public, particu- 
larly where doubts may have arisen as to its answering 
the purpose stated in the Literary Gazette. 
I am, &c., 
Epwarp J. Dent. 

P.S. It is proper to mention that the words in 
Italics in Mr, Airy’s letter were underlined in the 
original. 

(copy.) 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich, May 8th, 1849. 
Sin,—Since I received your letter of March 18th, I 
have not had opportunity till the present time of 
examining the comparisons of the Aneroid barometer 
with our standard barometer. Our comparison has 
lasted from November LOth, 1848, to May 4th, 1849. 
The entire number of comparisons are 274. The 
range of barometer 29-061 to 30°593. The range of 
the thermometer 30-0° to 68°0° Fahrenheit. 

The readings of the standard barometer have been 
reduced to 32° Fahrenheit by our ordinary reduction, 
those of the Aneroid barometer by the quantity,— 

in. in. thermometer 

—0°035—0-0017 x reading }—s20, 

The result is, that, upon the whole, the two instru- 
ments agree veru well. 

The greatest differences are - 0-061 and 0033. 
There are several differences, amounting to + 0°03. 
It must be borne in mind that the graduation of the 
Aneroid barometer is to 0°(25, and that subdivisions 
of this quantity are taken only by estimation. 

I do not perceive that the differences follow any 
law depending on the height of the barometer, or 
on the height of the thermometer, or on their 
changes. I think that, upon the whole, the reading 
of the Aneroid has diminished a very little with 
time; but the apparent diminution is so small, that 
its existence is very uncertain.—I am, &c., 

To M. Vidi, 4 Paris. G. B. Arry. 





SHAKSPERIAN PLAGIARISM, 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1r,—It would be well if antiquaries would be more 
careful to acknowledge their obligations, and especially 
those antiquaries who devote pages to prove them- 
selves “discoverers” after the facts have been re- 
discovered and printed by more energetic collectors. 
I am sorry to observe, that the Rev. Joseph Hunter 
appears to be one of this class; and I think it is 
only giving honour where honour is due, to state that 
the curious information respecting Shakspere’s verses 
on Combe was originally published in Mr. Brayley’s 
Graphic Illustrator. When we find that this work 
appeared in 1834, and Mr. Hunter's “ discovery” was 
not heralded forth till 1845, do you not think it was 
incumbent upon Mr. Hunter to mention his prede- 
Not a word is said of the matter, and I ob- 
serve that Mr. Halliwell also gives Mr. Hunter 
credit for the discovery in his Life of Shakspere. 
Let us hope this oversight will be corrected in a 
second edition, and the plumage bestowed on the 


cessor ? 





rightful owner.—I am &e, 
Warwick, Sept. 3d. F. 5, As 
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“Axp coming events cast their shadows before.” 
Thank Heaven, the hopes excited, only to be darkened 
during the early days of this week, have at its close 
brightened into the most cheering light, the most 
beauteous Aurora Borealis that ever flashed from the 
North Polar Circle! We believe that the gallant Ross 
has succecded in discovering, and no doubt in saving, 
his friend of many a toilsome and dangerous service, 
and his brave companions, including Crozier, his 
own much esteemed Second in the Antarctic S2as. 

This is a glorious consummation; and we are proud 
to say that, from the first, we foretold it, and though 
anxious enough, never countenanced the apprehen- 
sions aud idle speculations with which the public was 
from time to time afflicted or perplexed. On Wednes- 
day the Truclove, (be the name ever more welcome !) 
Captain Parker, arrived at Hull from Davis’s Straits, 
and the Mayor telegraphed the Admiralty that news 
had been received of both the Arctic expeditions ; 
since which the annexed letter, with full particulars, 
has been received, and promptly communicated to 
the evening newspapers :— 


“ Hull, 4th October, 1849. 


* Sir,—I had the satisfaction of making a short communi- 
cation this morning by telegraph, relative to Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition. I have now to forward for the in- 
spection of their lordships the Admiralty chart of Baffin’s 
Bay, &c., which Captain Parker, of the Truelove, has put 
into my hands, together with his remarks, which will, per- 
haps, convey better information than any lengthened detail 
of mine; and a rough sketch made by an Esquimaux, given 
to Captain Ker, of the Chieftain, who handed it over to 
Parker. 

“It appears that the Chieftain and other ships got to 
Pond’s Bay a day or two before the Zruciove; immediately 












































FAC-SIMILE OF THE ESQUIMAUX SKETCH. 


they reached that place, some of the natives went on board, 
and without questioning, the man drew the sketch, and by 
signs and in words of his own language, understood by the 
masters of the whalers, stated that two of the ships had been 
frozen up for four years on the west side of Prince Regents’ 
Inlet, and that the other two had been frozen up on the east 
side for one year—that the two ships which had been there 
the longest had tried to get beyond Cape Rennell, but not 
being able, had come into Prince Regent’s Inlet to winter, 
where the ice had not broken up since—that he and his 
companions had been on board all the four ships in March 
last, and they were then all safe. After receiving this 
account from the master of the Chieftain, Mr. Parker turned 
his attention to the endeavour to reach Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, or at any rate to examine Lancaster’s Sound, for the 
purpose of giving such information as might be obtainable 
of the state of the country, &c., and of using his utmost 
efforts to carry out the instructions of their lordships. He 
accordingly left his fishing ground off Scott’s Bay, and pro- 
ceeded north on the 22nd July, on the passage to Lancaster’s 
Sound, and having met with the Advice of Dundee, Captain 
Penny, (with whom he was on friendly terms,) agreed to 
accompany him. At that time both the ships were well 
fished, the Truelore having 145 tuns of oil on board, and the 
Advice 140 tuns; but the masters judged (and rightly too) 
that although the risk was great with such valuable cargoes 
on board, they would be disgraced if the attempt were not 
made to render all the assistance which they were capable 
of doing. 

“On the 5th August they got as far as Croker’s Bay, | 
where they were stopped by a solid body of ice stretching | 
across the straits to Admiralty Inlet ; and no water being | 
visible to the westward, they were compelled to return, 
coming close in with the edge of the ice, and on the 8th of | 
August Mr. Parker landed a cask of preserved meats, and | 
thirty bags of coals (which had been sent on board by Lady 
Franklin) upon Cape Hay, deposited the letters, cylinders, 
&e., according to the instructions of their lordships, and 
having erected a high pole to attract the attention of the | 
ships or boats which might pass at a future time, they made | 
the best of their way back to the fishing ground, which they | 
reached on the 17th August. | 

“I trust their lordships will consider that this attempt to | 








reach the expeditions may be worthy of favourable con- 
sideration, and be disposed to recommend some compensation 
for the risk run, and the loss of time occasioned thereby ; 
but this is a point which the present is not a fitting time to 
urge, and I merely allude to it lest it might be imagined 
that any future application was an afterthought not worthy 
of notice. J 

“ The innumerable interruptions arising from the anxious 
inquiries of the public generally, on the subject which 0 
long has interested them, must be my apology for any errors 
or omissions which I may have made ; and all that I would 
venture to add is, the expression of my earnest hopes that 
this information, however imperfect, may ultimately lead to 
the adoption of such steps as may extricate those brave 


| men from a state of danger and difficulty. 


“If their lordships wish for further information, or to 
submit specific questions, my humble endeavours shall be 
used to obtain correct answers; and if they would prefer 
that Mr. Parker should attend in London, he is ready to do 
£0, on receiving orders to that effcct.—I am, respectfully, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Tuomas WARD, 
Owner of the Truelore. 


“No trace (it is added) was seen of the Investigator's 


. launch,—neither did there appear to be any reason to doubt 


the correctness of the statement made by the —— 
that the upper part of Lancaster’s Sound was a solid mas 
of ice. we 

“On the 8th August, which was a clear day, Mr. Par’ : 
landed on high ground at Cape Hay, with his telescope, 
see if anything could be discovered of the North Star,’ 1 
no ship of any description was visible in Lancaster's Soun 
except the Advice. 

“ Capt. Hamilton, R.N., Admiralty, London. 

As much depends on the accuracy and authenticily 
of the Ksquimaux account, we have obtained a fac- 
simile of their sketch, and got it engraved to accom: 
pany this gratifying intelligence. Rough as it !s, 
rejoice to say, that both as regards the four vessels 
~* See farther on, ouy Ep. 1.6. 
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and the topography of their positions, as well as what 
we know of Sir James Ross’s intentions, there is 
every reason to be assured of its TrutH. In fact, 
such a story could not have been invented; and we 
doubt not that Captain Ker will fully confirm what 
Captain Parker has reported on his authority. 

Warmly and heartily do we congratulate the country 
on this auspicious occasion. 

Previous to this most gratifying arrival we had 
written the subjoined, and as everything connected 
with the expeditions has accumulated in interest, we 
have not thought it expedient to withhold it. 

Sir John Franklin's Expedition.—A great sensa- 
tion was created early in the week by a notice in the 
John O'Groat's Journal that a bottle containing in- 
telligence of the expedition had been picked up by a 
whaler in Davis’s Straits. It turns ont, however, to 
communicate nothing of news, being a memorandum 
in the hand-writing of Captain Fitzjames, dated 30th 
June, 1845, and giving the latitude and longitude. It 
is consequently of an anterior date to letters that had 
already reached the Admiralty from the expedition 
on its progress up Baffin's Bay. It may be remem- 
bered that by a letter received from the North Star, 
she was well up to the Northward, on the 19th July, 
all well, and waiting an opening in the ice to cross 
into Lancaster Sound. In other respects the con- 
dition of the ice may be surmised from the whaling 
results. 

Mr. Pattison, of the whaler, Lady Jane, of New- 
castle, came here, (the Ness, Stromness,) last night, 
27th September, having lost his vessel in Melville 
Bay, on the 12th June, at which time the Superior, of 
Peterliead, also was wrecked, and Mr. Pattison and 
the crew proceeded to Operuiwick, whence he took 
passage in a Danish brig, and was landed on Papay 
Westra, Orkneys, on Wednesday. He informs us 
that several ships passed through the ice in Melville 
Bay, early in June, and that H.M.S. North Star, 
Master Commander Saunders, was off Duck Islands, 
about 73° north, on the 22nd or 23rd June, and was 
proceeding to Melville Bay, all well. 

The Prince of Wales, whaler, Mr. Lee, of Hull, 
was lost 12th July. 

Mr, Pattison expected some whalers had reached 
home before him, but up to this hour (10 a.m., 28th 
September) no ship has come to this port. 

A few of the whalers had been partially successful. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION—BIRMINGHAM. 
(Continued.) 
MONDAY. 
Section A.—( Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

_L. Rosse (Lord), notice of nebula, lately observed in the 
six-feet reflector. Communicated by the Rev. Dr. Robinson. 

2, Adams (Mr. J. C.), on the application of graphical 
methods to the solution of certain astr ical problems, 
and in particular to the determination of the perturbations 
of planets and comets. 

3. Stokes (Mr. G. G.), on the determination of the wave 
length corresponding with any point of the spectrum. 

4. Brewster (Sir D.), additional observations on Berkeley’s 
Theory of Vision. 

5. Brewster (Sir D.), on ont-ness and in-ness in ocular 
Perceptions, and their physical distinction. 
— (Mr. J. P.), on the mechanical equivalent of 





(Out of thirteen papers in the list issued for Monday’s 
Proceedings, the above six only were read, in 
consequence of Dr. Robinson occupying two hours 
in delivering the communication entrusted to him by 

rd Rosse. He warned the President and the Section 
that he was on his hobby, and he fully verified his 
Warning. Had it been new matter, there might have 

a some excuse for taking up so much time, but 
the first hour was given to a description of the 
difficulties of constructing telescopes of great magni- 
tude and of Lord Rosse's method and success. A 
Similar account, more or less in length, has been given 
aa meeting of the Association since Manchester, 
Sen he same information has been published in 
uglish, French, and Spanish, and probably in other 
anguages. | 
B. The communication of Lord Rosse was an 
ns account of the principal results obtained 

the great telescope since February, 1845, when 





it was first useable. During the years 1845 and 1846, 
51 and 99 Messier were the principal nebule 
resolved. Throughout the year 1847,.there was but 
little done; it was the year cf famine, and Lord 
Rosse’s time was devoted to the duties of a poor law 
guardian, and nearly his whole income given to 
support the poor. From the beginning of 1848 to 
the present time, the telescope has been in constant 
use, and some of the results are as follow :—lI1. No. 
GO4, fig. 70, consists of two faint round nebulous patches, 
fading away at the edges, As figured by Lord Rosse, two 
clusters of stars are seen instead of the nebulous 
patches, and a curious modification of the spiral 
arrangement, in appearance as if the elliptic streaks 
of 51 Messier were beheld obliquely. H. 854 is a 
system of the same class seen obliquely. Fig. 53 
represents a gradual centre of condensation. But 
through the monster telescope there appears a 
succession of elliptic rings separated by dark spaces. 
H. 838, fig. 82, 97 Messier, however, Dr. Robinson 
termed the flower of the flock. According to 
Herschel’s figure, it was an uniform cloudy disc, but 
now an extraordinary object with a decided tendency 
to a spiral arrangement. It somewhat resembles the 
figure of 8, with two stars in the central opening, 
having filamentous edges. Dr. Robinson is almost 
certain that H. 838 is a minute cluster, and he has no 
doubt that it will turn ont a multiple star. H. 2205, 
fig. 63, isa long line connecting two stars; the same 
figured by Lord Rosse has a faint but large spiral 
appendage almost at right angles to the- ray of 
Herschel. Several other nebule are classed as spirals. 
The nebula 2098, in Aquarius, H. fig. 44, is like 
Jupiter, and of the same size, with filamentous edges. 
Lord Rosse finds two ansz or projections like Saturn’s 
rings, and it probably is a globular cluster surrounded 
by rings seen edgewise. H. 450 is a system of the 
same character seen directly. A group of eight, 
H. 8£ and 86, exhibits more ina given space than 
seen anywhere else; they cannot be pronounced to 
be connected by nebulosity, but scme of the observa- 
tions record faint but unmistakeable characteristics 
of nebulosity. The nebule of Andromeda and of 
Orion have been observed. Andromeda is resolvable, 
but it has not yet been seen favourably. The nucleus 
has been seen three times, but not drawn. Its 
appearance, however, was the same as exhibited in 
Mr. Bond's drawing. In relation to this drawing of 
Andromeda and of other nebule, the most interesting 
inquiry is, what do the dark streaks indicate? They 
nave been observed in several—straight streaks, like 
annular ringsseen obliquely—suchas H.887, H. 1041, 
&e., also curved streaks or bands like the projections 
of spirals seen also obliquely, such as H. 264, H. 491, 
&e. Annular nebule, with dark centres analogous to 
the dark streaks, were instanced. Lord Rosse is of 
opinion that all dark streaks are indications of 
systematic arrangement, and the dark centres annular 
systems bound together by a mysterious dynamical 
law. Confused streaks he conceives to be annular 
and spiral systems seen in different positions, 

Copies from Lord Rosse's collection ofsketches were 
exhibited and compared with copies of Herschel’s 
figures chalked on the board rapidly by Professor 
Phillips. It was this reading to the eye that formed 
the chief interest of the communication to the 
Section at large, and which no words can adequately 
convey. The communication, together with the 
sketehes, will be published at length in the 
Birmingham volume of the Transactions, accompanied 
also, we trust, with copies of the Herscliel figures. 

Professor Sedgwick said that, when, some time ago 
speaking on the subject of the Herschelian nebular 
theory, Dr. Robinson told him of the filamentous ap- 
pearances, he experienced a sensation of extreme dis- 
comfort. He felt as if the ground were to be shaken 
from under him. The fact was so strongly against 
the existence of any nebulosity whatever. But 
what he wished to direct attention to was, that certain 
writers had taken up the nebular theory as an es- 
tablished truth. What philosophers were working 
oyt by observations had been sent out by them in 
gross ignorance as stated truths, 

Dr. Robiasonsaid, that up to the time ofobserving with 





the six feet telescope, he believed in the nebular theory 
based on the beautiful induction of Herschel, He had 
seen nebule of allforms. But now they appeared 
(as, for instance, 92 Messier) masses of stars like 
the milky way. And when these very species of 
nebule, upon which the evidence of the theory was 
based, were resolved, he was compelled to confess his 
present belief, that beyond our own system there was 
no evidence of self-shining nebule. And to defective 
optical power he was inclined to attribute any 
resistance of nebule to being resolved, 

Professor Sedgwick’s desire was that persons should 
not go away to be misled by popular writers. The object 
here, he said, was to seek the truth, bring observa- 
tions together, and discuss them. Humboldt’s 
Cosmos was a magnificent work, but its great blemish 
was that it started with the assumption of this 
nebular hypothesis. 

2. Mr. Adams drew attention to a few geometrical 
constructions by which we can arrive at results that 
we fail to obtain by calculation. The whole difficulty 
in calculation lies in the first step, but a proximate 
value is alcne wanted, and by a graphical method that 
proximate value can be arrived at much more readily 
than by algebraic expression. He exhibited and de- 
scribed several examples, the principal being the 
method determining the perturbations of a planet 
without calculation. 

3. Mr. Stokes showed how the wave lengths of 
certain dark lines not accurately given by Fraunhofer 
could be readily determined. 

4 and 5. Sir D. Brewster brought forward numerous 
facts and reasonings to refute the “idealism of the 
eye.” His views, he supposed, were too briefly given 
at Swansea, for Professor Whewell stated that his 
facts supported Berkeley's theory, whereas he (Sir 
D. Brewster) believed that the results of his observa- 
tions totally annihilated it. He looked upon it as a 
fanaticism of philosophy, and he denied the truth of 
one and all of its propositions, They had all been 
based on, and were inferences from, the percep- 
tions of one eye only, and that our vision was 
binocular had been lost sight of. The first point of 
Sir D. Brewster's elaborate and able communication 
was an exposition that every distance of space was 
represented upon the retina of the two eyes. The 
points brought forward by the supporters of the 
Berkeley theory were the experiences of persons born 
blind receiving sight, and the principal one the case 
of Cheselden, in 1738, He thought all objects 
touched his eyes. This assertion has been received 
as truth, on the idea of both his eyes having been 
couched at the same time. But the last part of the 
account, Sir David Brewster stated, had been over- 
looked: he was couched only on one eye when he 
exclaimed that objects touched his eye. Several 
cases were mentioned. In 1709, a patient is stated 
to have seen objects out of his eye, and not double. 
He must then have seen them on the point of 
convergence. If they had been seen to touch bis 
eye, they must have been seen double. Sir David 
Brewster's communication will, we trust, be published 
at length. 

6. Mr. Joule’s object was to point out the complex 
nature of the quantity hitherto received as the “ latent 
heat of steam.” In the exact experiments of Reg- 
nault, 965° is given as the heat evolved in the con- 
densation of steam saturated at 212°. Of this, 74° 
is the heat due to the labouring force produced by 
the pressure of the steam, leaving 890° as the true 
heat of vaporization of water. 

Srctiox B.—( Chemistry, including its Applications to 

Agriculture and the Arts.) 

1, West (Mr. W.), on the presence of nitrogen in water. 

2. Daubeny (Dr.), report on the action of carbonic acid 
on the growth of plants. 

3. Rogers (Prof. W., of Virginia), on the solution of 
minerals, rocks, &c., by water, pure or charged with car- 
bonie acid. 

4. Schroeter (Prof., of Vienna), on the allotropic condi- 
tions of phosphorus, (with experiments.) 

5. De Vrij (Dr.), on experiments on the black colouring 
matter of the lungs. 

6. Mallet (Mr. R.), report on the oxidation of rails in and 
out of use, determining the loss by abrasion. 

7. Howard (Mr.), on a continued spontaneous evolution of 
gas at Charlemont, in Staffordshire. 
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1. The object of this paper was to refute a remark 
in Dr. Granville’s Spas of England and Germany, to 
the effect that English chemists always find nitrogen 
gas in mineral waters, and Continental chemists never. 
This negative assertion Mr. West cannot find sup- 
_ by any chemical authority. On the other 

and, he cites numerous cases of the detection of 
nitrogen—in the water of Wilbad, for instance, by 
Sigwart and Weiss, as given by Dr. Heyfelder, the 
gaseous constituents being, nitrogen, 79} parts; 
oxygen, 8}; carbonic acid, 123. And he shows that 
many of the German chemists do mention nitrogen 
as a constituent of mineral springs; and secondly, 
that in many of those works which record carbonic 
acid as if it were the sole gaseous ingredient, there is 
strong ground for presuming, not only that their 
authors did not prove the absence of all other gases, 
nitrogen among them, but that they did not even 
intend to imply such absence. 

2. See last Gazette, Section D; but we may add 
here that Dr. Daubeny stated that in the course of his 
experiments he had examined a notion which had 
recently been revived—viz., that the decomposition 
of carbonic acid by plants under the influence of light 
was not a vital function but a catalytic action, and 
that fibres of silk, dead wood, and even threads of 
glass, possess the same power. He found that 
although these bodies did decompose carbonic acid 
under the influence of light when immersed in water, 
they did not do so until they had been immersed for 
several days, and that when they possessed this power 
it was owing to the presence of conferve or other 
minute plants which had attached themselves to the 
fibres, and that in no case was carbonic acid decom- 
posed excepting under the influence of growing 
vegetables. 

3. Numerous experiments on an extensive series of 
minerals exhibited carbonic acid as an almost uni- 
versal solvent, and elicited the fact that carbonic acid 
is absorbed by sulphuric acid in considerable quan- 
tities, and retained pertinaciously by that acid. 

4, By heating phosphorus in a close vessel, ex- 
cluding air, it becomes permanently red and acquires 
new properties. By again exposing the red phos- 
phorus to a higher temperature than that at which it 
is produced, it is restored to its ordinary condition. 
There is said to be another allotropic condition of 
this curious body—namely, “ black phosphorus ;” but 
it is not so fully established as the red state confirmed 
by the experiments of Prof. Schroeter. 

5. The learned Doctor spoke nearly as follows :* 
One of the principal objects of the meetings 
of the British Association is, 1 suppose, to give an 
opportunity for scientific discussion. It is therefore 
that I take the liberty to communicate to the Section 
a fact connected with physiological chemistry, which 
seems to require some further investigation. For the 





* We wish to call attention t> this viva voce communica- 
tion by a distinguished foreign chemist, because it relates to 
an inquiry eminently interesting to every living being. We 
could have wished that the Committee of Recommendations 
had taken it up; but as they could only afford to recommend 
the enormous sum of 5/. sterling for the all-important 
investigation of the air and water in towns, we could hardly 
e any reference to the lungs of the millions who 
breathe the former, and, unfortunately for them, are in 
addition obliged to drink the latter. From one or other, or, 
most probably, from both these sources are cholera and 
other fatal diseases derived and propagated. Upon water 
and liquids it is easy to make experiments, and we see 
remarkable results at present issuing from the labours of 
Dr. Budd, Dr. Brittan, and Mr. Swayne,t in regard to the 
origin of cholera, as caused by organisms they have detected 
in water and the dejections of sufferers. But satisfactory 

lyses air are very difficult, in q of the 
small comparative quantity upon which science is enabled 
toexperiment. A gallon or two condensed in a receiver might 
defy the most expert to detect a trace of poison ; but yet the 
many thousand gallons every one of us inspire within 
twenty-four hours may, nevertheless, contain poison enough, 
isms or what else, to affect the system and destroy 
life, as effectually as if taken into the stomach in a liquid 
form. This appears to us to be a very serious consideration ; 
and we are not aware that the public Inind or the operations 
of scientific men have been directed to it with needful 
earnestness.—Ep. L. G 








+ The last No. of the Medical Gazette has a most important 
article on the subject, illustrated with cuts of the microscopic 


last few months it was often my duty to investigate 
the corpses of persons suspected of having been 
poisoned. For that purpose I used the process of 
Prof. Fresenius, which has within the last year been 
reproduced as a new method by some French 
chemists. The first part of this process consists in 
treating the animal substances in a water-bath with 
hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potash. By treating 
the different organs of the human body in this way 
they all behave themselves in the same manner. 
They are all transformed into a clear liquid, which 
contains the poison, if there is any, and a white, 
yellowish, flocculent precipitate. There is only one 
organ which behaves itself in a quite different man- 
ner—namely, the lungs. If these are treated in the 
same way, you get a clear liquid and a dark grey 
precipitate. Although this fact appeared curious to 
me, I was too much occupied with the research into 
the poison to investigate it farther, till I spoke about it 
with a friend who occupied himself much with patho- 
logical anatomy. By asking him what was the diffe- 
rence between the texture of the lungs and the other 
organs, he informed me that the lungs contain a 
pigment which is not contained in any other organ. 
On hearing this, I remembered that some years ago, 
during my stay in Paris, my friend Mr. Melsens was 
occupied with the investigation of a black substance 
found in the lungs of an old man, which investigation 
has not, that I am aware, been finished and published. 
My friend told me also that this pigment is not to 
be found in the lungs of young children, but that 
it appears and increases as they grow in age. Upon 
these statements I was incited to investigate the 
matter farther, and treated the lungs of young 
children three months old in the same manner that I 
have already mentioned. The result was quite 
different. The lungs now behaved themselves like 
all the other organs of the human body, and I gota 
white, flocculent, insoluble precipitate. By these 
experiments it was thus proved that the lungs of 
persons of a certain age contain a black matter, which 
is not present in the lungs of very young children, 
This fact being thus demonstrated, we must go farther 
and ask, what is this black matter? Is it connected 
with the chemistry of the respiration, or may it be 
mechanically introduced into the lungs? Upon these 
questions I fix the attention of the Section, in the 
hope that there will be some one who can give some 
further information about this matter. 

6. That there is less corrosion in rails in use than 
out of use is confirmed by Mr. Mallet’s experiments. 


Section C.—(Geology and Physical Geography.) 

1, Mallet (Mr. Robert), notice of experiments in progress 
for the direct measurement of the velocity of transit of 
earthquake waves. 

2. Hogg (Mr. John), on the geology and geography of the 
Peninsula of Mount Sinai. 

3. Strickland (Mr. E. Hugh), on vegetable remains in the 
Keiiper sandstone of Worcestershire. 

4. Plant (Mr. John), on the discovery of beds of Keiiper 
sandstone, containing zoophytes, in the vicinity of Leicester. 

5. Sanders (Mr. William), on the age of the Saurians, 
named Thecodont us, and Pal us. 

6. Lloyd (Dr. G.), on a new species of Labyrinthodon, 
from the sandstone of Warwickshire. 

7. Morris (Mr. John), on the genus Syphonotreta, with a 
description of a new species. 

8. Murchison (Sir Rod.), to communicate the results of M. 
Barrande’s observations on the metamorphoses of Trilobites. 

9. Reeve (Mr. Lovell), on the discovery of a living repre- 
sentative of a small group of fossil volutes, occurring in the 
tertiary rocks. 

10. Austen (Mr. R. C.), on the geology of Jersey and 
Guernsey. 

1, By means of an instrument invented by him, 
and called a “Collimeter,’ Mr. Mallet described at 
great length the results of lis experiments. 

2. The author of this communication is already 
well known for his learned memoir on the true Mount 
Sinai, and the Sinaic Inscriptions, just about to be 
published in the forthcoming Part of the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature; and notices of 
which have from time to time appeared exclusively 
in the pages of our Gazette. The present paper, 
which was properly characterised by the President 
as one of vast labour and research, gave scientific 
descriptions of the geography and geology of that 








disclosures. ED, L, G. 
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the highest degree for its Biblical associations, and ong 
still so imperfectly explored—tbe Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai. It further included similar physical accounts 
of the little known Eastern portion of Egypt, which 
borders on the Gulf of Suez, and those parts of 
Arabia that lie contiguous to the Gulf of Akaba, as 
far as Moweilih, or Moilah, on the south, and Wajj 
El Araba and the ruins of Petra on the north. | 
is quite impossible to give in our pages even 4 
bare outline of the geological formations and the 
geographical features of this extensive region, which 
the author described with considerable care, from the 
works of those accurate travellers, Burckhardt, Robip. 
son, Wellsted, Russegger, and Lepsius. Mr. J. Hogg 
also exhibited, in elucidation of his subject, the firz 
geological map of these districts which has appeared 
in this country; being derived chiefly from Rus. 
segger’s work, though corrected in certain localities 
from other authorities, it was accompanied with some 
sections, likewise geologically coloured. He further 
illustrated his observations with several beautifil 
lithographic views of Suez, the Mountains of the 
Peninsula, the Gulph of Akaba, and the site of Petra, 
by Mr. David Roberts, and the late Lieutenant Well 
sted. The author noticed the minerals and ores of the 
Peninsula—the principal of which, in the absence of 
gold, silver, and lead, were iron and copper—the last, 
in fact, from having been worked by the Egyptians 
from the earliest period, near Surbut el Chadem ani 
Wadi Maghara, gave ifs name to the entire country, 
as Professor Lepsius states that in Hieroglyphies it 
was called Mafkat, i.e., ‘the Copper Land. An- 
timony, cinnabar, hematite, gypsum, and rock salt are 
among its mineral products; porphyries and pink ani 
red granites, equal in beauty to those of Assouan and 
other parts of Egypt, are found in the crystalline or 
primitive rocks of the high Sinaic group. The loftiest 
mountains of the Peninsula are two or three granitic 
peaks of that group, which, according to Russegger, 
rise to 9300 English feet above the sea. Several of 
the plateaux are of considerable elevation, three ot 
four thousand feet high; and they are peculitr; 
so also are the forms of the lower mountain 
ranges. Two vast plains—bare wildernesses, al 
without vegetation, or even wells of good water; tv 
or three which are used are brackish—are the deserts 
El Tyh, and El Kaa. The former is so named—mett- 
ing the Wandering—from being that over which the 
Israelites wandered so long, and is stony, sandy, aul 
covered in places with flints, upon a cretaceous lime 
stone chiefly of a chalky nature: and the latter, El 
Kaa (the plain), is sandy and strewed with grave 
and detritus of the neighbouring primitive rocks, 
some of the pebbles being agates and jasper. The 
remarkable Wadi El Araba, from the Dead Sea st 
El Ghor, and its prolongation into the Gulf of Akshs, 
were described by the author, with the romantic a 
wild mountain scenery of that Gulf. He likewis 
accounted for the probable stoppage of the suppos 
course of the river Jordan, through the valley of Fl 
Araba, from the Dead, to the Red, Sea, neat the 
strait of ‘iran, at an early period, by 4 sinking © 
the land around the Dead Sea, and a correspon 
elevation of that portion of the Araba, net 

which is placed the present watershed, by = 

n, spt. 
great volcanic (or other) agency. Traces 0! St" 
exist about the Dead Sea, along the Sinaic shore 
of the Gulf of Akaba, and in the vieimlly ” 
the Isle of Tiran. Mr. J. Hogg explained a se 
of the valley El Araba, which he had dravn ® 
coloured, in order to show what portion of “4 
the north, lies at present beneath the level of the a 
Sea. We regret that we cannot afford space a 
ment of the distribution of tle respective - 
secondary, and primitive formations - : 
the different countries, detailed by Mr. J. 2 
but we can only concur with the ret 
President of the Section, in hoping that his a 
nication will be published in an entire a ‘I 
throw light on an imperfectly known, but high” 
portant, portion of the globe. 

3. The remains occurred genera 

ments; some in masses apparently cal 
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sandstone of the Continent, but only once before in 
England—viz., in the magnesian limestone of North- 
umberland. To the microscope these remains ex- 
hibited their cellular texture in perfection, and were 
of aremarkably light brown colour, and highly elastic, 
resembling recent dead leaves, instead of black and 
carbonaceous, as usual with such ancient fossil plants. 
The only animal remains found at these localities 
are small teeth and dorsal species of the Hybodus. 

4, Mr. Plant’s paper, read by Professor Ansted, led 
toaconversation on this subject, but to no certain 
conclusion. 

5. The Saurians referred to were found in 1836, in 
the coal-fields of Somerset, and though their age could 
not be fixed in connexion with the conglomerates in 
which they lay, the author was induced to believe 
them coeval with the latest portions of the new red 
sandstone, and contemporaneous with the new red 
mal Sir R. Murchison and Sir C. Lyell, however, 
held, with Conybeare, that they belonged to the 
maguesian limestone period. 

6, Proposed to be called Bucklandi. 

7. A genus of Brachiopodous shells, hitherto un- 
noticed in this country, and found in the Wenlock 
limestone. Trofessor Forbes stated that during the 
meeting, M. Streenstruf (an eminent Swedish natu- 
ralist) had discovered these specimens to belong to a 
separate genus. 

8, An interesting discussion on the subject, in 
which Professor Milne Edwards gave a popular de- 
scription of the progress of animals from their em- 
bryonic to their adult conditions. 

). The shell which forms the subject of the present 
memoir, is a small elaborately carved Volnte, dredged 
off the Cape of Good Hope, by Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher and Mr. Arthur Adams, during the voyage of 
ILM.S. Samarang, from a bank of dead shells, casts 
of fossil shells, corallines and rounded iron-stones, at 
the great depth of 132 fathoms. It is in fine fresh 
condition, and is the first living representative yet 
discovered of a small group of the genus occurring in 
a fossil state, in the Eocene portion of the Tertiary 
Series. All the species of Voluta hitherto known ina 
Tecent state are of solid growth and comparatively 
smooth, The species under consideration, which it 
is proposed to name Voluta abyssicola, is of very light 
structure, and its whole surface is characterised by a 
sharply developed, closely latticed sculpture, composed 
of as many as thirty transverse, and forty longitudinal, 
Tilges toa whorl. The upper edge of the whorls is 
depressly flattened at the sutures, so as to forma 
uatrow winding channel around the spire, of which 
the apex is sharp-pointed. The latticed sculpture is 
slightly nodulous at the point of crossing, and gives to 
the upper edge of the whorls a finely coronated aspect. 
The columellar plaits are four in number, rather 
sharp, and delicately formed. The outer lip is very 
thin and appears to be far from reaching maturity. 

The Eocene forms of which the voluta abyssicola 
vill now constitute the recent type, are v. lima, elevata, 
digitalina, crenulata, &c., distinguished by Mr. 
Swainson, as a subgenus, under the name Volutilithes. 

10, Read without comment. 


Section D.—(Zoology and Botany.) 


1. Allman ( Professor), 1. on a new fresh water bryozoon ; 
2 the nervous system, and other points in the anatomy 
ofthe bryozoon ; 3. on the ovarian vesicles of cordylophora 
8; 4. on lophopus crystallina. 
2. Ball (Mr. Robert), on the addition of bryarza scolo- 
to the British fauna. 
3. Jeffreys (Mr. J. G.), to exhibit some rare and interest- 
Molluscous shells and animals, recently collected by Mr. 
Barlee, in Zetland. 
‘. Austen (Mr. R.), on a series of morphological changes 
; in trifolium repens. 
Py: Austen (Mr. R.), on some changes in the male flowers 
dety days maize. 
—_ (Professor Edward), on the wild varieties of 
‘US carota, 


Fie (Professor Edward), on a curious monstrosity of 


- jankester (Dr.), on a monstrosity of the wild brassica 


1. Ist, The subject of this communication was dis- 
Covered in the Commercial Docks, on the Thames, dur- 
+ ea exploration of that Jocality, in company with 

Bowerbank. It possesses many points of resem- 





blance with Plumatella repens, but differs essentially 
from this animal in the circumstance of each cell being 
separated from its neighbour by a distinct septum, as 
in Paludicella. 

2nd. ‘The first notice of a nervous system in the bry- 
ozoa is due to M. Dumortier, who mentions the exist- 
ence of atransparent body at the base of each of the ten- 
taculiferous lobes in his genus Lophopus, established 
for the Polype & Panache of Trembley; these bodies 
being considered by Dumortier as true nervous 
ganglie. In referring to the nervous system the 
appearance just mentioned, Dr, Allman was of opinion 
that this naturalist had fallen into an error, but it is 
nevertheless quite certain that Dumortier had observed 
the true nervous centre in a yellowish body, which 
exists on the rectal aspect of the cesophagus, just 
behind the mouth, and which he has referred doubt- 
fully to the system of the nerves. Without any 
knowledge of Dumortier’s discovery, Prof. Allman 
had demonstrated some years ago the existence of 
this organ in Cristatelia, and had referred it to the 
nervous system, describing it as the great cesophageal 
ganglion of the bryozoon. Beyond the existence, 
however, of the organ in question, nothing had been 
known of the nervous system of the bryozoa, and no 
filament lad been traced in connexion with the gan- 
glion. Prof. Allman was now enabled to lay before 
the meeting some additional facts connected with 
this subject, as he had recently discovered filaments 
proceeding from the ganglion, so that the distribution 
of the nerves could now no longer be considéred as 
entirely unknown. The author described the great 
cesopha:eal ganglion in Plumatella repens, as sending 
off a large filament to each of the tentaculiferous 
lobes, a smaller one passing off at each side to em- 
brace the esophagus, while a very short one appeared 
to procecd from the ganglion and dive into the sub- 
stance of ‘he esophagus, where it could no longer be 
traced; and another set of filaments was observed to 
pass forwards and distribute themselves to the organs 
of the mouth. Among other points in the anatomy 
of bryozoa, Prof. Allman mentioned his detection of 
strie in the muscles, and the tendency of the mus- 
cular fibre to break itself into discs; the tube of the 
tentacula was proved to be lined by a distinct mem- 
brane ; the invaginated part of the internal tunic was 
shown to be composed of two portious very distinct 
in structure, and a complete system of muscles was 
demonstrated in connexion with the oral valve. From 
the facts now laid before the meeting, Professor 
Allman maintained the necessity of removing al- 
together the bryozoa from the position among the 
radiate classes in which they have been placed by 
authors, and raising them at once to the sub-kingdom 
of the mollusca. 

Prof. Milne Edwards said he had listened with 
great pleasure to the paper just read by Prof. Allman. 
He conceived that Prof. Allman’s discoveries in the 
anatomy of the bryozoa left no longer any doubt of 
the true position of these animals, that they were 
constructed in every respect on a true molluscan 
type, and must henceforward be referred to the 
genuine mollusca. 

3rd. Certain branches of Cordylophora lacustris 
bear upon their extremities an oval vesicle into which 
the contained matter of the stem is continued. These 
vesicles are filled with spherical bodies, and must be 
viewed as the true ovarian receptacles of the zoophyte. 

4th. In this communication the author noticed 
the occurrence of Lophopus erystallina in the pond 
of the Dublin Zoological Gardens. This elegant | 
zoophyte is the Polype a Panache of Trembley, and 
had been first characterised as a genus by Dumortier. 
Tt has since been confounded with other genera, and 
Dr. Johnston adduces Trembley’s Polype a Panache 
as a synonyme of Alcyonelea stagnorum. An ex- 
amination, however, of the present zoophyte must 
convince us of its true generic distinctness, and of 
the correctness of the views maintained by M. Du- 
mortier, and subsequently by M. Van Beneden, who 
has figured and described it in his memoir “ sur les 
Polypes d'Eau douce de Belgium.” 

2. Noticed the peculiarities of this anomalous 
creature; instead of polypes, terminating in vesicles 


filled with spherical bodies, probably ovaria, and con- 
tinuing the stem. 

3. Very rare specimens, some of which had never 
before been found so far north as Zetland. 

4. The conversion of other parts of the plant into 
leaves was illustrated, and— 

5. Specimens of the maize recently brought into 
this country, from the Pyrenees, were shown, and its 
modes of flowering and seeding pointed out. 

6. Two species of Daucus, the Daucus carota, and 
the Daucus mariturius, are enumerated as indigenous 
in our British floras, and a third has been indicated 
with a doubt. and referred to the Daucus gingidium. 
The object of this communication was to show that 
the characters by which these supposed species 
were distinguished, are by no means constant, but, 
on the contrary, extremely variable; that the 
Daucus carota passes into the Daucus mariturius 
as it approaches the neighbourhood of the sea, 
and that the plant which has been referred to 
Daucus gingidium is also a sea-side variety 
of Carota, ‘There is, however, an unnoticed form, 
probably an extreme variation, of the supposed 
Gingidium, occurring on the coast of Dorsetshire, 
which is remarkable for having dusky yellow petals 
with ciliated margins, whereas all other forms of our 
carrots have white petals, with entire margins. ‘To 
this variety it is proposed to apply the term ciliatus. 
This is probably the plant mentioned by Decandolle, 
as occurring near Dieppe, and referred by that author 
to Daucus hispidus of Desfontaines. It does not 
appear probable, however, that the plant so called by 
Algerine botanists is identical with that of the 
shores of the Atlantic, nor is there any sufficient 
evidence that either D. gingidium, D. hispanicus, or 
D. littoralis, of Mediterranean floras have been found 
on the Atlantic shores, north of the Bay of Biscay. 
Living specimens of the British varieties of Daucus 
carota were exhibited to the Section. 

7. Exhibited the plant and noticed its bearing on 
certain botanical opinions. 

8. To prove it to be an axile production; and Mr. 
Muunby read a paper on the botany of Algiers. 


Section E.-—(Subsection of Ethnology.) 

1. Crawfurd (Mr. J., F.R.S8.), on the alphabet of the 
Indian Archipelago. 

2. Ellis (Mr. Alex. J., B.A.), on ethnical orthography. 

1. Mr, Crawfurd’s learned dissertation on the lan- 
guages of the Indian Archipelago ascribed nine distinet 
alphabets, the inventions of the native islanders, to 
this quarter of the globe, and held the Javanese to be 
the most perfect. He also gave an interesting de- 
scription of their various materials employed in 
writing. 

2. Mr. Ellis went at great length into his phonetic 
system; which, by the bye, receives considerable 
countenance in Birmingham; of which we saw an 
example on a tradesman’s sign, one side of which was 
in phonetic orthography, and translated into the 
common English characters on the other side. 


Section F.—(Stattstics.) 


1, Hancock (Professor), on a form of table for collecting 
returns of prices in Ireland. 

2. On the statistics of Monts de Piété and pawnbroking. 

3. Bracebridge (Mr.), on the county of Warwick Asylum 
for Juvenile Offenders. 

4. Danson (Mr.), on the progress of emigration from the 
United Kingdom during the last thirty years, relatively to 
the growth of population. 

5. Ely (The Dean of), on the tenure of land in the Island 
of Madeira. 

6. Alison (Professor W. P., M.D.), on the application of 
statistics to the investigation of the causes and prevention of 
cholera. 


1. An elaborate and valuable contribution to the 
application of statistics in ascertaining the relative 
conditions of the people and especially the poor in 





different localities. Hitherto quantities had been 
chiefly investigated without regard to values; and 
out of the omission had grown the most mistaken 
proposition with which the important subject had 
been perplexed. Both sets of facts were requisite for 


just conclusions; and he went at length into com- 


parisons to demonstrate this truth. Mr. Porter and 
Col, Sykes spoke highly in praise of the tebles, 
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2. After a very comprehensive view of the subject, 
(which has been frequently brought forward and dis- 
cussed, )the gist of the argument was, that there should 
be no legal interference, but that all such employ- 
ments of capital should be left to themselves. Mr. 
Sergeant Hill delivered his opinion forcibly on the 
question, and held .that any more law-making would 
only aggravate the evil. ‘There should be no such 
term in the language as “usury,” but money, like 
everything else, should be free to find its own level. 
As it was now, the usury system, like Dr. Sangrado, 
bled the patients almost to death, and as if that were 
not sufficently done, they were plunged into hot water 
and finished by the law. 

3. Stated that the asylum was established about 
thirty years since upon a very simple plan. A few acres 
of land were attached to the farm house engaged for 
the asylum, but they were subsequently let off, as the 
soil was not adapted for cultivation by boys, and they 
were now merely instructed in shoemaking and 
tailoring. The boys had all committed offences for 
which they were tried at sessions or assizes, and the 
coming to the asylum was entirely voluntary on their 
part, nor was there any means of detaining them. 
The education given was of avery plain andsimple kind, 
The average proportion reformed had been during the 
last three years about sixty-five per cent., and the 
average cost had been 16/. 6s. 8d. per annum, although 
46/. 17s. might be considered the price the benevolent 
have paid for each reform. A comparison showed 
that the expense of punishing a criminal boy without 
reforming him cost the county more than it did to 
reform him, amounting, as it did, to 18/. 10s. 10d. 
per head, exclusive of expenses defrayed by Govern- 
ment in the prosecution, and in the transportation to 
penal settlements.— Mr. Hill, as Recorder for this 
borough, remarked that it was not creditable to Bir- 
mingham that such an institution as that of Stretton 
should receive so little support, considering that the 
county had the honour of having established the first of 
the kind in England. 

4, The first complete census of the three king- 
doms (in 1821) gave, as the total population, 
21,193,000. In 1831, the number returned was 
24,306,000, showing aincrease of 3,113,000 in ten 
years. Whether the number added in each year of 
this period was greater or less than the number added 
in the year preceding, could not be known from any 
comparison of these returns. Put in 1841 the 
number returned was 26,916,000, showing an increase 
of only 2,610,000. It may therefore be presumed 
that the number added to the population in each 
year is now less than was added in the year before, 
but further against this decreasing increment of the 
population, we have of late years to place a rapid 
increase of emigration. During the ten years 
1821-31 the total number of emigrants was only 
291,070 ; in the ten years 1831-41, tl:e number was 
738,582; and in the seven years 1842-48 inclusive, 
the number was no less than 985,953. And down to 
the 30th of June last the number of emigrants in the 
first half of 1849 was no less than 196,973. Hence it 
appeared that the emigration from the United King- 
dom during the last three years was fully equal to, 
if it did not exceed, the natural increase of the popu- 
lation ; and, in short, that emigration has now been 
carried to such an extent as, if it were maintained, 
must effectually prevent the further growth of the 
population. Mr. Porter remarked that he had come 
to the conclusion that the aggregate increase of 
population arose from a diminution of deaths, rather 
than an increase of births. 

5. This paper referred to the tenure of land in 
Madeira, according to which the landlord took half 
the produce from the tenant as rent ; the consequences 

of which were deficient cultivation and the abject 
misery of the people. The learned Dean’s collateral 
description of the island was very interesting, par- 
ticnlarly of the culture of the vine and processes of 
wine making, and the wretched food and mendicancy 
of the lower orders. 

6. Dr. Alison’s paper and the discussion upon it, 
in which Dr. Lyon Playfair, one of the commissioners 
to inquire into the health of large towns, and other 





members participated, brought forward a variety 
of statistical data, and almost as much variety of 
opinion. 

Section G.—( Mechanical Science.) 

1. Greener (Mr.), on the manufacture of the finer irons 
pe steels, as applied to gun barrels, swords, and railway 
axies. 

2. Whishaw (Mr.), on the present state of telegraphic 
communication in England, Prussia, and America. 

3. Brunton (Mr.), on a machine for ventilating coal- 
munes, 

4. Knight (Mr.) on Neustadt and Barnett’s patent calcu- 
lating machine. 

5. M‘Gauley (Rey. Professor), on a new rotary engine, 
with working model. 

1. A history of gun-barrel manufactory led the 
writer to what we deemed still greater improvements 
for perfecting the fibrous system in the metal, toge- 
ther with increased density. He contended that the 
combination of iron and steel would be of importance 
to railway axles, &c.; but Mr. Stephenson (the 
chairman) held it to be dangerous to theorize on 
such data; and Mr. Roberts sustained the same 
objections. 

2. Mr. Whishaw described the extent of telegraphic 
communication in England as being about 2000 miles, 
the course of the wires invariably following that of 
railways, Not so in Prussia and America. In the 
former country there were 1700 miles of wire, in the 
latter 10,000; in neither of which countries was it 
considered necessary to follow the course of railways. 
In Prussia the wire sometimes skirted the highway, 
and crossed the Rhine. In America the vast prairies 
and agricultural districts were linked together in one 
chain of communication. In Prussia the system re- 
commended by him, of coating or insulating the 
galvanised wire with gutta percha, and burying it 
underground, was partly adopted; and he warmly 
panegyrized the use of this material, both for its many 
advantages and for its cheapness. He also recom- 
mended, as most profitable in the end, moderate 
charges for the transmission of communications. 

Mr. Flannagan, a Kentuck farmer, gave a vivid 
description of the railway system in America, where 
it was customary for the farmers to repair the wires 
when they were deranged, each farmer taking a cer- 
tain length of wire under his care. 

3. On the same principle as Appold's centrifugal 
pump. Over the upcast shaft is constructed a hollow 
drum, with curvilinear compartments, through which 
the air is discharged with that degree of force due to 
the velocity with which the drum revolves on its axis. 
The rarefaction of the air produced by this means in 
the interior of the drum, and consequently in the 
upeast shaft, is much beyond what can be obtained by 
afunnel. The system is in operation at Getly Gaer, 
near Newport. 

4. Invented by M. Slomiski, a pole, and exhibited 
at the “Exposition” of Manufactures; but without 
particulars of its modes of action. 

5. This engine and the description led to no obser- 
vations from the eminent engineers present; and we 
were informed by one of them that a similar model 
had been exhibited in London thirty-three years ago, 
and not found to work in a manner to supersede 
engines in common use. 

In the evening Prof. Willis delivered a popular 
lecture in the Town Hall on the “ Application of 
Mechanical Science to Railways,” which was tolerably 
attended. He particularly dwelt upon experiments at 
Portsmouth on the deflection of iron in bridges arising 
from the weight of loads either stationary or in 
motion. The results were an increase of the deflec- 
tion of the bar in the middle as the velocity of the 
load (in a car) increased. In another experiment 
lately made upon a bridge in Surrey, of fifty feet span, 
the deflection with a weight at rest was one-ninth per 
inch, and moving at a given rate was increased one- 
eighth. If the deflection at rest were one-fourth of 
an inch, the increase was double. The investigation 
of this most abstruse question was extremely difficult ; 
but Dr. Stokes had in some degree succeeded in 
arriving at analytical results from the data given; and 
the whole of the experiments would shortly be ren- 





dered available to the public. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Paris, Thursday, 
Tuts week has been marked by a great theatrical 
scandal, which has created universal sensation. (Qn 
Saturday the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin brought 
out a long, scrambling, disjointed, unmeaning, incom. 
prehensible piece, in five acts, and the Lord knows 
how many tableaux, entitled Rome, with no less 
sacred a personage than the Sovereign Pontiff in 
person, and under his real name, as the hero, and 
Count Rossi, Mazzini, Garibaldi, as subsidiary cha. 
racters. The drama professed to be a sort of his. 
torical record of the life of the Holy Father; and we 
had accordingly the more prominent of his military, 
love, religious, and political adventures presented to 
us, amidst a strange jumble of soldier-like oaths and 
gallantries, texts of scripture, and moral homilies, 
statesmanlike discussion and patriotic claptraps, 
gorgeous ballets and solemn chaunting, the fumes of 
incense and the smoke of gunpowder,—bayonets and 
mitres, troopers and cardinals, grave ministers and 
impudent mountebanks. There can, of course, be 
only one opinion as to the scandalous impropriety of 
making a living prince, and the chief of the religion 
of countless numbers, figure, both in bis sovereign 
and his sacred capacity, in the pitiable tomfoolery of 
a dramatic spectacle for the amusement of the lowest 
class of the community. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that the outrage would have been tolerated by the 
Parisians if the authors of the drama had not madea 
clumsy attempt to excuse the deplorable expedition to 
Rome, by which the French Government annihilated 
the Roman Republic. This attempt was so hostile to 
the sympathies of the blouses, who composed the 
majority of the andience, that it failed most miserably; 
drawing forth not applause, but an immense, a fear- 
ful and appalling storm of disapprebation—the like of 
which has seldom been seen in a theatre. You may 
judge of the intensity of this disapprobation from the 
fact, that national vanity— nay, national decency, was 
so far forgotten, that even the sight of the French 
troops victorious at Rome, and of the French flag 
flying triumphantly from the Capitol, only excited 
terrific hootings and yells—the very first time 
assuredly that the French, or probably any other 
people in modern times, have publicly branded their 
military glory. A gross political scandal being thus 
added to the abominable impropriety of the drams, 
thereby rendering it likely to disturb the public peace, 
the Minister of the Interior has, in virtue of the 
power invested in him, positively forbidden any further 
representations. 

There has lately been a good deal of talk about the 
affair of M. Libri, who is charged, you will remember, 
with having availed himself of the eminent position 
he once held in this conntry, to commit rather ex- 
tensive depredations among the old MSS. and rare 
volumes of our public libraries. The matter has been 
in the hands of justice ever since the Revolution of 
February, 1848, and yet M. Libri has neither been 
brought to trial, nor officially proclaimed innocent. 
Of this his friends complain, and I hear that he has 
recently notified that he is ready to present himself 
before the tribunals whenever the judicial authorities 
may choose to commence a formal prosecution. It 
is very desirable, for the sake of the public, that this 
matter should be cleared up, either by a condemnatict 
or acquittal of the accused ; for as it stands — 
it is impossible to hold M. Libri blameless = 
condemning men equally eminent, among them 
Arago, as calumniators, as it was by them eed 
was made, and is still supported, That M. Libri “ 
published an elaborate defence of himself, in i 
shape of a letter addressed to the Minister of Pa : 
Instruction, was, if I recollect rightly, mentione! ” 
you some time ago. His friends, moreover, ae 
ticular stress on the fact, that he offered —_ 
back to present to a public library all the ~_o ; 
books he is charged with having abstracted ; pt 
does not appear that this offer has been reced! ys 
newed, neither is it clearly explained why it wes 
accepted, 
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Our eminent philosophe, M. Cousin, has lately 
brought out a new edition of his works, with an 
avant propos, containing the following appreciation 
of the prose writers of France, which, from such an 
eminent authority, will no doubt interest your readers, 
even if it should not (as is very probable) win their 
assent :— 

“In my opivion it is in prose writing that our 
most certain literary glory lies, England, Spain, 
Germany, and Italy have poets equal, and sometimes 
superior, to ours. But what modern nation possesses 
prose writers who approach those of France? The 
country of Shakspere and Milton possesses no prose 
writer of the first order. That of Dante, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, Tasso, is in'vain proud of Machiavelli, whose 
sound and strong diction is, like the ideas he expresses, 
destitute of grandeur. Spain has, it is true, produced 
au admirable writer, but he is wrique—Cervantes. 
Germany does not yet present any uncontested model, 
Luther and Lessing are named with honour, and in 
our days, Fichte, Jacobi, Schiller, Goethe, Schelling. 
But France can easily name a list of more than 
twenty prose writers of genius :—Froissart, Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Descartes, Pascal, La Rochefaucauld, 
Molitre, Retz, La Bruyére, Malebranche, Bossuet, 
Fenelon, Flechier, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Madame 
de Sevigneé, Saint Simon, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Baffon, J, J. Rousseau ; without speaking of so many 
others who would be in the first rank anywhere else, 
Amiot, Calvin, Pasquier, Charron, Balzac, Vaugelas, 
Pelisson, Nicole, Fleury, Saint Evremont, Madame 
de Lafayette, Madame de Maintenon, Fontenelle, 
Vauvenargues, Hamilton, Le Sage, Prevost, Beau- 
marchais. It may be said with the most exact truth 
that French prose writings are unrivalled in modern 
Europe; and even in antiquity they are incomparably 
superior to Latin prose writings, except, perhaps, in 
some treatises and in the letters of Cicero, and are 
only equalled by the Greek prose writings in their 
best days, from Herodotus to Demosthenes. I do 
not prefer Demosthenes to Pascal, and it would cause 
me pain to place Plato himself above Bossuet. Plato 
aud Bossuet, in my opinion, are the two greatest 
masters of human language who have yet appeared 
among men: they have manifest differences, but also 
more than one point of resemblance; they both 
speak generally like the people, with the greatest 
naiveléy and yet at times ascend without effort to 
betty as magnificent as that of Ilomer, ingenious 
ind polished up to the most charming delicacy, and 
by instinct majestic and sublime. Plato, without 
doubt, has incomparable grace, supreme serenity, and, 
8 it were, the half smile of divine wisdom. 
Bossuet is pathetic, and therein has no rival except 
the great Corneille.” 

At the Opera Comique—pardon the sudden leap 
fom philosophy to spectacle, but in the narrow limits 
fanews letter one has no time & menager la tran- 
wion—at the Opera Comique a glorious success has 
wen obtained by La Fée aux Roses, an opera 
‘omigue in three acts, music by Halevy, words (the 
Word poem is too dignified) by De Saint Georges. 
The musie, from one end to the other, is sparkling 
‘ul pleasing, and there are several airs which are 
rally charming. ‘Che plot, too, is not without interest, 
td the decorations and getting up are splendid. 
Madame Ugalde plays and sings the principal part 
= Another theatrical event is the produc- 
ella a of Alexander Dumas gigantic dramas, 
tales Guerre des Femmes, at the Theatre His- 
a e. It is taken from one of his long-winded 
linen” and is full of beautiful scenery, smart 
i gue, and bustling incidents ; but it is not a play 

e strict Meaning of the word, as one act has no 
ame connexion with the author, and the dénoue- 
vith the ne at all to do with the beginning, or 

- oad that followed. Dramas of this class 

we grad Z ecome very popular here, but they 

én ually degrading the stage to a mere empty 


ane the journals publish accounts of what they 
laden be the resolutions of the Minister of the 
the an’ and of the Council of State, with respect to 

; but they are so contradictory that there 





is no relying on them. There is reason, however, to 
believe that the minister is strongly in favour of 
allowing liberty to theatres, that is, doing away with 
canting privileges, and allowing any man to open a 
house and play what he pleases; but the Council of 
State is understood to be bent on maintaining the 
canting system with some modifications. Managers 
have been called on for their opinion, and it is in 
favour of privilege ; actors, on the contrary, who have 
also been consulted, are for the most part in favour 
of liberty, from the belief that it will increase the 
number of houses, secure them better engagements, 
and, what they prize not less, make them more inde- 
peudent of managers. In connexion with the thea- 
trical question, that of censorship has been discussed ; 
and it is stated that the intention is to require plays 
to be submitted to the authorities previous to repre- 
sentation ; these authorities are to have the power of 
forbidding the performance of them, but not of re- 
quiring the erasure for change of particular expres- 
sious, and even words, as the old censorship used to 
do. This, in plain English, is purely and simply the 
re-establishment of the censorship with a more whole- 
sale way of acting. 








SHETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
REPEAL OF TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Aw association has been formed to agitate for the 
repeal of all the Taxes on Knowledge, including in 
that Category the duties on foreign books, the duty 
on paper, the duty on advertisements, and the stamp 
duty on newspapers and other periodical publications, 
The amount of revenue from these sources is 
estimated at something very close upon a million 
sterling per annum. <A Mr. Edward Edwards, a 
compositor, delivered a very sensible and moderate 
address on the subject at a meeting of printers in the 
London Mechanics’ Institution (on the 22nd of May, 
Mr. Luke Hansard in the chair), from the conclusion 
of which we quote the annexed passage :— 


“ Three years ago it was found expedient to strike off the’ 


tax on the food for the body; and if the people of this 
country be sincere in their protestations against the burdens 
mentioned, it will be found equally expedient to relieve 
them of the taxes on the food for the mind. Whilst duties 
such as those on works and newspapers are perpetuated, 
there never can be said to exist an unfettered press. What 
it is in name, it ceases to be in practice. The working 
classes are deeply interested in this endeavour to obtain for 
the public cheap useful knowledge ; for the cause of labour 
lacks exponents of its sufferings and hardships. Its poverty 
is the consequence of the non-existence of that power. They, 
then, should take up the desire I have here expressed, and 
resolve to persevere, with heart and soul, to release the 
press from all fiscal obstructions, as the readiest means of 
obtaining a fair requital for that labour which is so precious 
to the world’s greatness.” 

We trust that no advocate for this desirable 
measure will take it up as a vehicle for party purposes 
or political diatribe: such practices only serve to 
weaken good causes, The inequality of the burdens, 
the impediment they throw in the way of intelligence 
and education, and the superiority of their claim to 
removal, when compared with other taxes that have 
been remitted, furnish, we think, irresistible argu- 
ments for their being repealed. ‘I'he effect must be 
greater production, or, in other words, an increase of 
employment ; and it is lamentable to know how much 
this is needed by the multitude of honest and in- 
dustrious artizans kept out of work by the cost 
inherent in the existing system. We cannot imagine 
any possible evil from the Press being as cheap as 
its mere untaxed materials would allow. We would 
rather anticipate public benefit, for it is with pleasure 
we learn that several of the lowest-priced serials lately 
produced, full of useful information, and sound in 
moral principles, have, in great measure, superseded 
the frivolity, ribaldry, and trash which previously 
occupied the popular field, dissipating, perverting, or 
poisoning the minds of the masses, as they scattered 
abroad their foolish nonsense, disgusting horrors, 
and sapping blasphemies. Give the good fair 
ploy, and here we have proof that it will beat the 
bad; and mankind will be all the better for the 
change. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LAST OF THE NAME OF CROMWELL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


“ On the 6th inst., (August,) at Cheshunt Park, Elizabeth 

Oliveria, aged 72, the wife of Thomas Artimedorus Russell, 
Esq., daughter of the late Oliver Cromwell, Esq.” 
Tuvs briefly have the daily papers announced the 
death of this amiable and most benevolent lady, the 
result of paralysis, the last seizure of which took 
place about a fortnight previous to her decease; and 
thus the descendants of the renowned Oliver, having 
borne the name of Cromwell, become extinct. Her 
funeral on Monday, the 13th, in the family vault in 
Cheshunt churchyard, was attended by her bereaved 
husband, children, relatives, and friends, and the 
sorrows of the poor, whom she had attached by her 
unostentatious and truly Christian charities, and the 
respect of the whole neighbourhood, were evinced by 
the mournful demeanour of the spectators, and the 
closing of the shops and windows, as the procession 
passed along to the grave. 

In giving the line of descent of the above-named 
lady from his Highness the Lord Protector, it may 
previously be remarked, in contradiction to state- 
ments and vulgar errors “ of his being of mean and 
low birth,” that he was sprung from and connected with 
the oldest families of gentry in England and Wales, 
and is sufficient to say his relative, “the Golden 
Knight,” Sir Henry Cromwell, was of wealth and 
station sufficient to warrant his being visited by 
Queen Elizabeth; his son, Sir Oliver Cromwell, also 
entertained King James I, and retinue for three days 
at Hinchinbroke, when he came from Scotland to 
England, 

“rhe Golden Knight's” second son, Robert Crom- 
well (father of Oliver), was M.P. for Huntingdon, 
and whose estate there, left him by his father, would 
be worth LOOO/. per annum. He married Elizabeth, 
(who died in 1654 in the Palace of Whitehall,) the 
young widow of William Lynne, Esq., and daughter 
of William Steward, of Ely, an opulent man, by whom 
he had several children, but at his decease in 1617 
left one son, the renowned Oliver, and five daughters 
—viz., Catherine, who married, first, Capt. Whet- 
stone; secondly, Col. J. Jones, one of the King’s 
judges; Margaret married Col. Waughton; Anne 
married John Lewster, of Wiston; Jane married 
Gen. J. Desbrough; and Robina married, first, Dr, 
P. French, Canon of Christ’s, Oxford; secondly, Dr. 
John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester. 

[We do not think it necessary to trace the son 
from his birth, throngh his remarkable career, but 
proceed to his issue. } 

Oliver Cromwell had nine children, of whom only 


three daughters and two sons survived him,— 
namely, Richard and Henry, the latter Lord- 


Lieutenant of Ireland,* who married a daughter of 
Sir Francis Russell, and out of which marriage the 
subject of this notice claimed her descent. Henry 
Cromwell, the second son of this marriage, was born 
in 1658, sold his father’s property at Spinney, was a 
major in the army, married a daughter of Benjamin 
Hewling, Esq., and died at Lisbon in 1711. Theirson, 
Thomas Cromwell, born in 1699, was a sugar refiner, 
and died Oct 2nd, 1744, having been twice married, 
first to a daughter of John Tidman, Esq., through 
whom there are sti]l many descendants, but none bear- 
ing the distinguished name of Cromwell,+ and secondly 
to a daughter of Nicholas Skinner, Esq., from which 
union came the father of Mrs. Russell, Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq., of Cheshunt, or, as formerly called, 
Brantyngeshay Park, born in 1742, died 31 May, 





* Our correspondent says, “the present Lord-Lieutenant, 
the Earl of Clarendon (we thought it would have been 
Marquis by this time) traces his descent from Cromwell.” 
We have not time to consult the g logy, but ing 
the statement to be true, we cannot but consider it one of 
those remarkable providential concurrences, that a de- 
scendant of Cromwell should have contributed so essentially 
to heal the wounds of that country, of which the deepest 
were inflicted by his ancestor.—Ep. L. G. 

t+ They are d dants of a daughter, Anne Cromwell, 
who lost the name by her marriage with John Field, Esq., 
a medical practitioner, of a very respectable old Hertford- 











family, 
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1821. He was the author of the well-known Life 
of the Protector, his illustrious progenitor, and held 
the appointment of clerk to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
It has been stated in the public journals that he 
applied to George IV. to have his name continued in 
the person of his only son-in-law, and his issue, but 
this is incorrect. It was contemplated to do so in 
the reign of George IIJ., but the wish was abandoned, 
on recollecting that his name had not tended to 
forward his views of prosperity in life, but the 
contrary, and might equally affect that of his grand 
children, bearing the name. Nevertheless, his eldest 
grandson, Mr. Russell, revived the application in the 
time of William IV., but his Majesty objected, 
saying, ‘“ No, no, we have had enough of the Crom- 
wells.” Mr. Oliver Cromwell married Mary, daughter 
of Morgan Morse, Esq., by whom he had three 
children; his only daughter survived, and was his 
heir. 

The above sketch shows that the late Mrs. 
Russell was great great great granddaughter of his 
Highness the Protector Cromwell, whose memory she 
respected and revered. 

Many original family portraits, and other valuable 
and curious relics, handed down from Richard and 
Henry Cromwell, fell into her possession, as her 
father succeeded to the estate of Theobalds, pictures, 
relics, &e.; among them may be noticed a mask, 
well authenticated as being cast from the waste or 
first mould from the corpse of the Protector.* 

A faithful and noble bust has been modelled from 
it, and should the committee for raising a statue to 
his memory at his birth-place collect a sufficient sum, 
they hope to be able to avail themselves, through a 
descendant, of this valuable assistance. I. W. TH. 








THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket. — This theatre opened on Monday 
night with an attractive performance, introducing 
most of the favourites of last season, with the addition 
of Mrs. Nisbett, who was as merry and as genial as 
ever in her old part of Constance in The Love Chase. 
The Widow Green was played by Mrs. W. Clifford, 
vice Mrs. Glover, who is no longer a member of the 
company; and Lydia by Miss Jane Mordaunt. 
Beyond these parts, the cast presented no features of 
novelty. During the evening, each popular member 
of the company was greeted with warm applause, es- 
pecially Mrs. Nisbett, who received the welcome of an 
old friend, and Mr. Webster himself, who was re- 
ceived with the distinction that his spirit and liberality 
as a manager and his cleverness as an actor so well 
entitle him to. On Tuesday, London Assurance was 
revived, with Mrs. Nisbett in her original character, 
but with other important changes in the cast, Messrs, 
Webster, Wallack, and Buckstone playing the parts 
originally performed by Farren, C. Mathews, and 
Harley, and Miss Jane Mordaunt that played by 
Madame Vestris when the comedy was first produced. 
Much Ado about Nothing, and the Taming of the 
Shrew, have been the other chief performances of the 
week, with a series of farces, in which the Keeleys, 
Mr. Buckstone, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam have per- 
formed. 

As, when a well-graced Actor leaves the stage, 
there is nothing to satisfy the eye or mind of the 
audience, so do we always feel the greater and more 
permanent heaviness of the blank, when any of our 
great Histrionists close their public career and retire 
into the quietude of private life. And if this were 
the case in our bygone times, when the drama had 
national and temple-homes, and could number its 
glories in groups,—when, if a Kemble, a Cooke, a 
Young, a Kean, a Siddons, an O'Neil, quitted the 
scene, the co-equals were still left to delight and 
reconcile us to the single loss; how much more so is 
it to be lamented when a Macready bids us farewell ! 
Where are those who are to delight us when he is 
gone? Where is the theatre? where is the suc- 





* Among them also curious cabinets, one given by the 
Duke of Tuscany, inlaid with stones in device, his state 
sword with name and office in gold on the blade, silver- 
hilted swords, his arms embossed therein, the hat in which 
he dissolved the Long Parliament, his morion, seals, &c. &c. 





cessor? Echo answers, Nowhere. The consummate 
artist, agreeably to what we announced previous to 
his departure for America, returns for too brief a 
period to perform his great characters on the London 
stage, next Monday. Let not the lover of the drama 
miss the opportunities of witnessing them, for they 
have been studied and matured to a wonderful degree 
of perfection, and we shall not look upon their like 
again as standards by which to compare the future 
efforts of the highest dramatié art. 

Lyceum.—Three pieces, none of them new, do not 
call for much remark on the performances here on the 
opening night, Monday. They were the Sentinel, 
and the Garrick Fever, old Olympic favourites, and 
the drama of the Follies of a Night, one of Mr. 
Planché’s successful adaptations. ‘The company is 
much the same as it was last season; we miss Mrs. 
Yates, but have, on the other hand, Mrs. Humby and 
Mr. Oxberry. This gentleman played, on Monday, 
Keeley’s part in the Garrick Fever. In the Follies 
of a Night, Miss Julia Glover, a grand-daughter, we 
believe, of the popular actress, made her appearance 
in the little part of Mile. Duval. She has an 
agreeable person, and appears to possess considerable 
liveliness of manner, and will, no doubt, prove an 
acquisition tothe company. Madame Vestris, looking 
extremely well, was most enthusiastically received, 
as was also Mr. Mathews, and, indeed, all the 
principal performers. The performances, in spite of 
the want of novelty, went off must successfully, and 
quite sustained the character of the management for 
good taste and elegance, always the characteristics of 
this theatre under the government of its fair and 
popular directress. 

Marylebone.—Since our last notice of the perform- 
ance here, Mrs. Mowatt has re-appeared, having played 


Strange to say if you knock it about, 

Though so membranous and evanescent, 
It only makes light of the clout, 

And flares up the more phosphorescent ; 
As ticklish as Alderman Gibbs, 

And I fancy a little more bright, sirs; 
No wonder a poke in the ribs 

Should stir up a shine in its lights, sirs, 


It battles the currents and tides 
By millions of vibratile flappers, 
All clothing and knocking its sides 
Like so many miniature rappers. 
These little hairs stand up and shake, 
Like the wig of a fool in quandary ; 
Which maybe’s the reason they take 
The name of the silly-hairy ! 


Though in thousands our Beroes go, 
Stirr'ng fires that the fishes might all fry ; 
Yet nobody ’mongst us did know, 
How the big ones concocted the small fry. 
When one day we netted a red one, 
That gave double light on percussion, 
And carefully searching the said one, 
Discovered the cause of its blushing. 


For ranged like so many gay pegs, 
We found that the crimson-hued varlet, 
Had stowed away two rows of eggs, 
All dyed a magnificent scarlet. 
And the better their presence to hide, 
Since such things may tell many sins, sirs, 
Had covered them up on cach side, 
With a baby-cloth made of its skin, sirs! 


Morat. 

In this zoological screed, 

The poetry (truly) of science, 
A long string of morals we read 

Adapted for wise men and lions. 
(1) To never mind knocking about ; 

(2) When poked to flare-up in a merry way; 
(3) To blush when your sins are found out; 

(4) And never say die—like the Berog! 

B. B. 








Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing, and Virginia 
in Mr, Oxenford’s clever version of the French 
tragedy so called. Mrs. Mowatt’s rendering of 
Beatrice was marked by vivacity, grace, and in- 
telligence, and was a successful portraiture of that 
witty, sarcastic, and yet most loveable lady. This 
week Mr. Planché’s burlesque of Fortunis has been 
revived. It is well got up, both as regards scenery, 
dresses, and acting. The hero is played by Miss 
Beaufort, who gave the witty dialogue with great 
point, sang the songs well and clearly, and though 
last, not of least importance, looked gallant enough 
in her assumption of male attire. 

Asiley’s.—Mr. Fitzball’s version of The Prophet 
has been produced here with great suezess; the 
subject is well adapted for spectacle, and the horses 
are introduced with effect and without violating 
probability. ‘The dresses and scenery are in good 
taste, and the management of the various set scenes 
most effective. M. Scribe’s text has, of course, been 
altered to suit the taste of the lieges of Astley’s, but 
the main features of the story remain the same, and 
great credit is due to the management for their tact 
in seizing on the subject, as well as for the careful 
and splendid manner in which the piece is put on the 
stage. The music also, though not Meyerbeer’s, is 
appropriate and good. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A SONG OF THE BEROR. 

(Dedicated to the Members of Section D.*) 
Tue fact I have now to report, 

Is one partly old, partly new, sirs; 
About a remarkable sort 

Of the ciliograde Medusas. 
With a subject so charming and light, 

’Tis certainly fair to make merry ; we 
Will endeavour to do so to-night, 

By chaunting our song of the Beroe. 


The species of which we've to tell, 

Is that which old Otho Fabricius 
Examined in Greenland so well, 

When christening sinners and fishes ; 
*Mongst others he fished up this same, 

(It abounds in the Arctic ocean,) 
And cucumis gave it for name, 

Because of its jerking motion ! 





* As the Gaxetie has heretofore lightened the dulness of 
Science with similar compositions, we have much pleasure 
in adding the “ Song of the Beroe” to the lyrics of the British 
Association.— Eb. L. G. 





VARIETIES. 
Dentist to Royalty—As the Literary Gazette 


noticed a former contre-temps in regard to this appcint- 
ment, we may observe that the Government Gazelle 
announces that,—“ His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
has been pleased to appoint Edwin Saunders, Esq, 
of George-street, Hanover-square, to be Surgeon- 
Dentist in Ordinary, in the room of Mr. Nasmyth, 
deceased.” 


The Ray Society.—This publishing Association, 


as most of our readers may be aware, sprang out of 
the British Association, and annually produces a very 


attractive work on natural history. We were glad to 


learn at Birmingham that it was in a flourishing con- 
dition. 


The Paleographical Society is another valuable 
offshoot from the same parent stock, and is proceed- 
ing with its interesting publications illustrative of 
British fossils, stratagraphically arranged, The 
univalves of the crag,the chelonia, and the cephalopods 
of the London clay, are already figured in some seventy 
plates. 

The British Association is in this way the useful 
promoter of science, independently of its own pro- 
ceedings ; but when we consider how much the latter 
have brought able men into the public light from 
obscurity that would have attended them throughout 
their lives, in local situations or peculiar spheres, 
we see reason to set a higher value upon its influences. 
We could name fifty men, now elevated in position 
or rendered popular (consequently reaping grest 
benefits), who but for it would have been as the poets 
gems in the dark caves of ocean, or his flowers born 
to blush unseen in the desert. ' 

Assurance Companies.—That the importance 0 
Life Assurances is becoming more and more sensibly 
felt by the community at large, and that the principles 
of safety in the investment, and equity and economy 
in the calculations of terms, are now far better under- 
stood, is demonstrated by the fact that, according 1 
a return of the names, places of business, and objects 
of all assurance companies completely registered, oy 
the passing of the act of 7 and 8 Victoria, ca, ; 
up to Ist October, the list includes some sixty sl 
associations for the protection of life and va 
with the receipts, expenditure, assets, and Tiabiliti 
of each company specified in detail. 
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Mrs. Orger.—We regret to have to announce that 
an old favourite of the public, Mrs. Orger, died at 
Brighton, on Monday. This lady was so long a 
distinguished member of the London theatres, that 
her death demands more than a passing notice, and 
we shall accordingly return to the subject next week. 

Mr. Charles Eastland Michele, so well known in 
the literary and political circles, as proprietor of the 
Morning Post, has, we rejoice to learn, been appointed 
British Consul to St. Petersburgh, vice Sir E. Baynes, 
who has been promoted to Tunis. 

The Peace Congress have resolved on a meeting 
in London, October 30th, to confirm the Parisian 
proceedings, and have invited the leading orators 
and actors on that occasion to the congress. 

Nimroud Exploration. — The expedition under 
Dr, Layard, it is stated, has left Constantinople for 
its destination, accompanied by a draughtsman, in 
addition to the graphic talents of the leader. Major 
Rawlinson is expected in England. 

Improvements in London.—The Trafalgar-square 
water from the Artesian Well is to be conveyed to 
Buckingham Palace, vid canals and pipes, to Storey’s- 
gate, and thence along the Birdcage-walk. About 
fifty men are employed on the work, which is ex- 
pected to be finished by the end of October. There 
is also some idea of throwing a supply of this water 
into the Serpentine, to aid in purifying it, and making 
the supply more abundant for sanitary purposes. 

Distress Occasioned by Cholera—No charitable 
purpose ever conceived to meet a great calamity 
could deserve more instant and bountiful support 
than the Association formed under the auspices of the 
Bishop of London, for Promoting the Relief of Des- 
titution in the Metropolis, and for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, by means of Parochial and 
District visiting. 100/. from a fund at the disposal 
of Lord Carlisle, another 100]. from Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and 50/. from the Bishop, commence it well. 

Greenwich Naval Gallery.—Kight pictures, illus- 
trative of the life of Lord Viscount Nelson, have been 
purchased by subscription, and deposited in the Naval 
Gallery of Greenwich Hospital, at acost of 300/., of 
which the sum of 1361. was contributed by Mr. Jasper 
de Sainte Croix.— The Builder. 

Mr, Irving's Biography of Goldsmith was pub- 
lished at New York above a month ago; and is in a 
very popular form for “ the masses.” 

The Surrey Zoological Gardens are in the market. 
Who'll buy? 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Alison’s Europe, vol. 7, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Aytoun’s Lays, new edition, foolscap, cloth, 9s. 

Barker's (Rev. J.) Exposition of the Catechism, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, vol. 12: Brand’s Antiquities, 
vol. 3, cloth, 5s. 

——— Classical Library, vol. 7: Sophocles, cloth, 5s. 

Fan and Knox’s Anatomy of Man for Artists, 2 vols., 8vo, 
24s., coloured, £2 2s. 

Green's Juvenile Library, vol. 2: Jessie Graham, 18mo. 1s. 

Johnston's (J. F. W.) Experimental Agriculture, 8vo, cl. 8s. 

Lee's African Wanderers, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand, &c., vol. 1, fifth edition, fep., cl., 6s. 

Standard Novels, vol. 117 : Tales of Peerage, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Steeple Chase Calendar, 1848-9, 5s. 

Townsend’s (Rev. Dr.) Old Testament, vol. 2, 8vo, #1 5s. 

—— Scriptural Communion with God; 

or, the Pentateuch and Book of Job, 2 vols., 8vo, cl., £2 5s. 

Verganis Racconti, new edition, with notes, 12mo, el., 5s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1849, h.m. «8. 1849, h.m. 6. 
. + « « 1148 81 Oct. 10 1147 2°2 
+ + © —4751-0 Ik. w . — 46469 
8... —47 34:2 12 — 46 32°1 
9... —47 180 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—GEOLO- 
GICAL MINERALOGY.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S8., 

will commence on WEDNESDAY, October 10th, at Nine o'clock, 
a.,a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the Application ot Mineral 
Substances in the ARTS.—The Lectures will be illustrated by an ex- 
tensive Collection of Specimeus, Further particulars may be obtained 


at the Secretary ’s Office. . 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


October 3, 1849. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, for Female 
Education, under the Charter of the Governesses Benevolent 
Institution. Office, 32, Sackville Street—The Classes re-commenced 
on the Ist October; and full arrangements have been made for the 
accommodation of fresh Pupils. 








URE of STAMMERING. — MR. HUNT 


begs to announce that he has returned to his London residence, 

No, 224, Regent Street, and purposes remaining until the end of next 
month, resuming his residence for the season very early in February 
next. A Prospectus, containing Testimonials, &c., of Cures effected 
at different periods during the last twenty-two years, wiil be sent, on 
application, as above, to any part of the kingdom, free of expense. 

Mr. Hunt attends Pupils at Swanage, Dorset, during the months of 
July, August, and September. 

224, Regent Street, October 5, 1849. 





| EAFNESS.—Lapies’ Heav-Dress.— 

The MIMOSA, or FLOWER CORNET, may be worn with 
Walking, Morning, and Evening Dress.—W. PINE has perfected and 
registered this elegant and efficient Ear-Flower, which may be worn 
without detection, with all the advantages of an Ear-Trumpet. To 
be obtained only of Mr. W. PINE, 352, STRAND, one door from 
Wellington Street.—-Pine’s Dionysian and Tympanum Vibrator, suited 
to every degree of Deafness, with all other acoustic improvements, at 
various prices. 





The Best Remedy for Indigestion. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently reccmmended as a simple, but certain remedy, to all 
who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, imparting 
strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system. Sold 
in bottles at 1s. 14d. or vs. 9d. each, by A. Willoughby and Co., late 
B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine 
Venders. 
Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be persuaded to 
purchase an imitation. 








L ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affectioas of the cuticle. The ‘Cosmetic 
Psrrouine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The ‘*PsTKOLINESHAVING 
Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic,allaying the irritation feltin 
the employment ofthe ordinary alkaline compositions, 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
‘* Dispensary Soar,’’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaintknown as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is availablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and othercontagions, be considered a beneficial antidote, 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
2 anp 13, Trcusonne Senger, Recenr’s QuapRant. 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. 1. M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 ge.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 ¢s,.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 
STREET, and 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS — 
Established 1807.—It is respectfully notified to parties holding 
policies in this Office, the renewals of which fall due at Michaelmas, 
that the same should be paid on or before the 14th of October. The 
receipts are lying at the Head Office, and in the hends of the several 
Agents. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

8, Water Street, Liverpool; 3, Charlotte Row, Mansion House; 

and 28, Regent Street, Waterloo l’lace, London. 

Liability of the proprietors unrestricted. 

Moderate premiums in the Fire Department. 

Peculiar advantages in the Life Department. 

Policies insuring the value of leasehold property at the termination 
of the lease are also issued. 

Persons whose policies with this Company expire on the 29th inst. 
are respectfully reminded that receipts for the renewal of the same 
will be found at the Head Offices in London and Liverpool, and in the 
hands of the respective agents; and those who, preferring the security 
offered by this Company, may desire to remove their insurances, are 
informed that no expense will be incurred by such removal. 

BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary in London. 
SWINTON POULT, Secretary to the Company. 
Sept. 15, 1849. 











ITY of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for ACCUMULATIVE and GENERAL ASSUR- 
ANCES, 2, Royal Excnange Buildings, London. 
EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary. 





HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, 7, ROYAL FXCHANGE, CORNHILL, Established 
by Royal Charter of King George, a.p. 1720, the first for Life, Fire, 
and Marine Assurance. 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
and not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOUN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





‘THE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1837. Empowered by 
special Acts of Parliament, 3rd Vic. c. 20, and 10 Vic. c. 1.—62, KING 
WILLIAM STREET, LONDON.—Capital, ONE MILLION. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Piper, . ; 
Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P, 
John Wilks, Esq. 
Edward Wilson, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
Joseph Dawson, Esq. ; William Hunter, jun., Esq.; George Meek, Esq. 
Sxcretany—Thomas Price, Esq., LL.D. 
Actruary—David Oughton, Esq. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100, PAYABLE 


George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq., and Ald. 
Jacob George Cope, Esq. 

John Dixon, Esq. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 

Richard Hollier, Esq. 








AT DEATH. 
25 | 30 | 35 | 40 ! 45 
Zs. d. £8. d. £8. ad. ££. a. @2« a. 
116 3 215 27 8 215 7 360 





In tue Lire Derartment.—All business relating to Life Insur- 
ances, leferred Annuities, and Family Endowments, traneacted on 
the most liberal terms, 

In toe Fine Derartment.—Houses, furniture, stock-in-trade, 
mills, merchandise, rent, shipping in docks, and risks of all descrip- 
tions insured at moderate rates. 

Loans of £1000 and under advanced on pertonal security, and the 
deposit of alife policy. 

A liberal commission allowed to solicitors, auctioneers, and sur- 
veyore. 


MEP Tor LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
I No. 2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Prusipent—His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Honourable the Far! Fitzwilliam, F.R.S., P.S.A. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Carnarvon. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney. 

The Honourab!¢ Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 

The Honourable John Henry Thomae Manners Sutton, 

Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart., M.P, 
Cuatrman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deroty-Cuarruan—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esgq., 
24, Great Tower Street. 








ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
Economical Rates of Premium, computed expressly for the use of 
the Company, and presenting the means of effecting policies in a great 
variety of ways to suit the objects and circumstances of the assured. 
Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample 
subscribed capital, by the registration of assignments of policies, by 
the admission of age and interest during life, where the same have 
been satisfactorily proved, and by other regulations for facilitating the 
objects and protecting the interests of all bond fide policy holders. 
Full particulars stated in the prospectuses, 
The usual commission allowed to solicitors and agents. 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 
LOUIS MORE, Manager. 








MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. Instituted 1820, 


Cuatnrman—JOHN HORSLEY PALMER, Esq. 
Dervuty Coarnman—CHARLES CAVE, Esq. 


Four-rirtus or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, upon a plan peculiar'y advantageous to parties who 
insure at an early period of life. The next Division will take place in 
1851, and will extend to Policies now being effected, 

Tue Prorits added to many of the oldest Policies are sufficient to 
extineuish al! the future Premiums. 

One-tuinp of the Premium from commencement may remain on 
Credit, by which £1500 may be insured on payment of a premium for 
£1000, 

The annual Income of the Company exceeds £100,000, and the Sum 
paid in Claims from the commencement £750,000. 

Tusurances without participation in Profits are granted at reduced 
Premiums. 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief 
Office, as above; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, or of the Agents, 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





7 EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS 


entitled to Bonus if they survive the present year. 

By payment of 5s. 6d. per cent. per month, a healthy man in his 
60th year may render certain the advantages which his family would 
inevitably lose bv his premature death. 

A man in his 80th year of age may attain the same object, by pay- 
ment of 22s. per cent. per month. 

If either should die before Ist January next, it is clear he will have 
made a favourable investment of his premium. If he survive, he will, 
for a trifle, have made secure the gross sum which the Equitable 
Suciety would then pay, under a emall discount. . t 

Letters addressed to Geonce Fannen, Esq., Resident Director, 
Asylum Life Office, 72, Cornhill, London, giving date and amount of 
the Equitable Policy, with the present age of the life assured, will 
have immediate attention. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s.; 


ERNEST VANE. 


BY ALEXANDER 


BAILLIE COCHRANE, 


M. P. 


Also, now Ready, in 3 vols., 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 


BY 


MRS. TROLLOPE. 


“ As attractive a work as any that has ever proceeded from Mrs. Trollope’s talented pen.”—John Bull. 


Trollope has attained.”— Messenger. 


persons of the social stage.”’—Court Journal. 


“We predict a longer career of popularity for ‘The Old World and the New,’ than any other publication of Mrs. 
iB 
“ This work abounds with artistic ability in the conduct of the story, shrewd sense, and skill in the portraiture of 


“In ‘The Old World and the New,’ there is a great deal of Mrs. Trollope’s peculiar talent for social portrai 
mixed with Yankee sketches, quite equal to the first and most popular productions of her pen.”— Britannia. ices 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 





On Monday will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 6d., 


T H E 


C AX T 


ON S: 


A Family Picture, . 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, to be had at all the Libraries, 


T H E OG 


s 


I LVTIE Ss. 


A NOVEL. 


(On the ith instant.) 





In post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., the Third Volume of 
THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
@r, Curiosities of Family Bistorp. 


BY GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Contents of Volume III. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF SIR ROBERT DUDLEY: 


The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and Democracy. 
—Charles Brandon’s Widow and her Second Marriage.— 
The Lady Mary Grey.—Sir Robert Dudley.—Bess of Hard- 
wick and the Talbots.—The C dishes and the Stanhop 
—Lord Pembroke and Sir Richard Wharton.—The Wharto' 
and Stuart Duel.—The Bruce and Sackville Duel.—The 
Lord Crichton of Sanquahar.—The Earldom of Menteith, 


(End of the Month.) 





In four volumes post 8vo, price 42s., the Third Edition, 
with numerous Additions and Corrections, 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 


WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 


With a Portrait of Cromwell, from an Original Miniature 
by Cooper. 


A Supplement to the First and Second Editions, com- 
prising the new matter introduced into the Third Edition, 
will be published at the same in demy 8vo. 


(End of the Month.) 





Now ready, in super-royal folio, half bound, gilt bands and edges, price £1 16s., or with the Maps coloured, €2 5s., 


SHARPE’S CORRESPONDING ATLAS, 
Comprising fifty-four Maps, 


CONSTRUCTED UPON A SYSTEM OF SCALE AND PROPORTION, FROM THE 
MOST RECENT AUTHORITIES, 


AND ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY J. 


WILSON LOWRY. 


WITH A COPIOUS CONSULTING INDEX, 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK AND BASED UPON THE MAPS THEMSELVES. 


ONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 








— 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF FRANELIN, 


Now Reapy, raics Ove Suite, 


Beautifully printed in small 4to, and profusely Illustrated by Nawroy 
Fierpinc, a New Edition of the Lite of this Emiuent Philosopher 
and Philanthropist, with many new facts and particulars, collected 
and arranged by JOUN STANLEY. 


London: Published by Sim; kin, Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh; 


Oliver and Boyd; and to be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Statiou in the United Kingdom. 





MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
This day, Tu1ap and Cugargn Epiriox, post Svo, 7s, 6d, 
EMOIRS of SIR FOWELL BUXTON, 
Bart. By IIS SON. 
On November ist, will be published, 


LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Forming the 37th Volume of the Hons 
and Coxon1au Lipuarsr. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, a New Eprrioy, in feap. 8vo, price 9s. of 
AYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
By W. E. AYTOUN, 
Professor of Rhetoric in the Unversity of Edinburgh. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London; to be had of sll 
Booksellers. 
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BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN THE MIDST OF THE LIVING, 


“Death presses upon death; and, partly from the exhalations of 
these who have sickened, and partly from the corpses of those who 
have died, disease and gi re propagated through the whole 
atmosphere of the affected area, And now, both the existence of 
fomites, and the presence of the stricken have ceased to be the con 
ditions of its propagation, The simple atmosphere drawn in as we 
breathe is in itself and of itself sufficient to destroy; and it destroys 
even those who have been removed with all care from the infected, 
provided only that their bodies be impregnated with the humours 
adapted to the receipt of the influence.” 

“ Dr. SYDENHAM, on the Pestilential Fever, and the Plague 
of the years 1665 and 1666.” 
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Tennysou’s Princess—Schools of English Poetry. 
The Electric Telegraph. 

Schools of Design. 

Unsound Social Philosophy. 
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Pepys’s Diary. 
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OHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—0 
the 1st of November, Vol. I., containing LODGES tN 
TRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT = aise 
embellished with 30 Portraits, beautifully engraved ou steel. a 
remaining volumes will appear punctualiy until the eight a 
complete, after will follow other works of the same high character. 
Heury G. Bolin, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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